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Not  long  ago,  as  I  was  driving  home 
late  in  the  evening,  I  slowed  the 
car  a  block  from  our  house  to  let 
a  great  fat  porcupine  lumber 
across  the  road.  We're  only  a  couple  of  kil- 
ometres from  the  centre  of  Edmonton,  and 
I  was  thrilled  to  be  able  to  show  my  kids 
this  wild  neighbor,  somehow  thriving  in 
the  little  stretch  of  bush  along  the  nearby 
ravine. 

Why  did  he  (or  maybe  she,  it's  hard  to 
tell  with  porcupines)  make  such  an  im- 
pression? I  think  it  was  probably  because 
he  was  a  little  bit  of  the  wild,  a  small  rem- 
nant of  the  natural  community  that  has  al- 
most surrendered  the  ravines  and  park- 
land of  this  part  of  the  North  Saskatche- 
wan to  us  and  to  our  picket  fences, 
herbicides  and  asphalt.  I  get  away  from  the 
city  far  too  seldom  these  days,  so  it  pleases 
me  no  end  to  find  even  a  scrap  of  wilder- 
ness surviving  within  it. 

In  planning  this  issue,  I  don't  think  a 
porcupine  encounter  in  an  inner  city 
neighborhood  was  exactly  what  we  meant 
by  wilderness  experience.  But  again  and 
again,  as  our  writers  talked  to  people  about 
the  value  of  wilderness,  they  referred  to  the 
same  uplifting  of  the  spirit  that  contact 
with  the  wild  brings. 

We  had  some  trouble  in  defining  "the 
wilderness  experience' ',  so  we  asked  writer 
Eric  Bailey  to  contact  a  number  of  indivi- 
duals whose  lives  were  made  richer  by 
their  contacts  with  the  wild  to  describe 


what  these  contacts  meant  to  them.  Gail 
Helgason,  journalist  and  author  of  hiking 
and  cycling  guides,  reflects  about  her  fre- 
quent forays  away  from  the  city  where  she 
lives  and  works:  "...  you  may  think 
you're  running  away  from  life  to  get  to  the 
wilderness  but  maybe  you're  actually  run- 
ning towards  it." 

Naturalist  Andy  Russell  (profiled  on 
page  29)  says  that  people  have  a  spiritual 
connection  to  the  environment  that  can't 
be  overlooked.  "If  you  do,  you  are  in  big 
trouble."  Without  wilderness,  he  says,  we 
become  '  'a  society  of  vegetables"  without 
a  "sense  of  perspective  and  a  sense  of  (our) 
own  ultimate  beginnings." 

Ever  since  the  first  grand  hotels  were 
built  to  attract  tourists  to  the  Rockies, 
there  has  been  a  measurable  dollars-and- 
cents  value  to  Alberta's  wilderness,  as  well 
as  the  spiritual.  Lake  Louise's  turquoise 
beauty  glistens  from  brochures  and  posters 
everywhere,  and  Travel  Alberta  distributes 
300,000  copies  of  the  Alberta  Adventure 
Guide  (a  directory  of  outfits  offering 
backcountry  experiences)  around  the 
world  each  year.  Despite  attempts  in  re- 
cent years  to  interest  international 
travellers  in  our  city  streets,  festivals  and 
shopping  malls,  the  snow-capped  peaks  or 
badlands  canyons  are  still  more  of  a  draw 
to  foreign  visitors,  (see  story  p. 8) 

It  isn't  surprising  that  Canada,  and 
especially  the  west,  is  so  closely  identified 
with  the  wilderness  —  in  our  own  minds, 


as  well  as  those  of  foreigners.  After  all,  in 
the  scale  of  civilization,  it  was  just  the  day 
before  yesterday  that  wilderness  was  all 
there  was,  and  grizzlies  roamed  the  plains 
along  with  the  buffalo. 

Wilderness  in  one  form  or  another  has 
been  an  enduring  theme  in  our  literature, 
but  writer  Reg  Silvester  reports  that  this 
familiar  muse  has  in  recent  years  been 
eclipsed  by  more  urban  preoccupations, 
(story  p. 21) 

We  hope  this  collection  of  views  about 
the  wilderness  experience  will  help  you, 
as  it  has  us,  reflect  on  its  value,  and  its 
vulnerability. 

A  sharp-eyed  reader  has  pointed  out 
that  your  less  sharp-eyed  editor  let  a  couple 
of  goofs  slip  into  the  Environment  Chal- 
lenge last  issue:  while  the  answers  were 
correct,  some  of  the  labels  were  transposed 
(a,  b,  etc.).  My  apologies. 

We  continue  our  drive  for  more  subscri- 
bers, and  we  need  your  help.  If  you  have 
already  renewed  your  subscription  in  re- 
cent months,  pass  the  address  card  along 
to  someone  you  know  who  would  like  to 
keep  informed  about  Alberta's  environ- 
ment. Subscriptions  are  free,  but  we  need 
your  support  to  keep  producing  a  quality 
publication. 

Maryhelen  Vicars  is  an  Edmonton  freelance  writer  and 
editor. 
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Eric  Bailey 


Wilderness  Is . . . 

Six  different  views. 


Gail  Helgason 


So,  just  what  is  it  about  wilderness 
that  holds  meaning  for  you?  Not 
an  easy  question  to  rattle  on 
about  completely  impromptu. 
Like  some  time  to  prepare  a  few  notes? 

Six  Albertans  with  different  back- 
grounds, interests  and  addresses  share 
their  answers  on  the  following  pages. 

Some  found  it  hard  to  talk  about  their 
feelings  for  wilderness  even  though  they 
have  lived  close  to  the  wild  for  a  lifetime. 
There  is  a  spiritual  side  to  all  their  answers 
and  this  aspect,  more  than  opinions  on 
conflicting  use  and  better  environmental 
management,  was  tough  to  form  into 
words. 

These  six  seem  to  represent  vastly  dif- 
ferent points  of  view  —  logger,  trapper, 
rancher,  writer,  four  wheel  driver,  archi- 
tect, native,  white,  urban,  rural.  They  have 
angles  on  the  wilderness  that  will  help  us 
turn  the  idea  around  and  look  at  it  from 
many  perspectives. 

Despite  the  differing  viewpoints,  the 
feelings  for  wilderness  run  so  parallel  that 
you  may  wonder  if  it  could  be  true,  as  some 
suggest,  that  our  feelings  for  wilderness  are 
innate,  instinctive,  universal. 

A  hard  question?  Here  are  some 
answers. 

".  .  .  the  power  to  renew  us" 
Gail  Helgason 

The  Sturgeon  River  pursues  its  course 
through  St.  Albert  with  all  the  vigour  of 
a  torpid  garter  snake.  Gail  Helgason,  cross- 
country cyclist,  white-water  canoeist, 
backpacker  and  outdoor  writer  has  pur- 
sued the  Sturgeon's  course  with  enthu- 
siasm nonetheless. 

"You  can  paddle  there  for  six  hours  and 
never  know  you're  surrounded  by  peo- 
ple," she  says.  "Inaway,  that's  wilderness 
too." 


Finding  a  patch  of  wild  land  close  by 
is  important  to  a  lot  of  city  dwellers  who 
can't  get  into  the  bush  as  often  as  they 
might  like. 

"You  may  think  you're  running  away 
from  life  to  get  to  wilderness  but  maybe 
you're  actually  running  towards  it. 

"Wildlife,  wilderness,  and  natural 
history  strike  a  deep  chord  in  all  of  us," 
she  says.  "Wilderness  reduces  our  general 
paranoia  simply  by  us  knowing  it's  out 
there." 

"Many  urbanites  view  wilderness  as  a 
luxury  because  it  only  relates  to  some  kind 
of  spiritual  fulfillment.  But  once  you  get 
them  into  the  backcountry  they  become 
conservationists." 

Helgason  grew  up  on  a  farm  in  Saskat- 
chewan but  schools  and  jobs  have  made 
her  a  city-dwelling  adult. 

"When  I'm  in  the  wilderness,  I  feel  free 


of  urban  pressures  —  noise  polution  drives 
me  insane." 

"  It 's  so  important  for  me  to  see  a  land- 
scape that  hasn't  been  affected  by  man  — 
hasn't  been  planned,  trimmed,  laid  out." 

She  says  the  wilderness  exerts  a  pull  on 
people,  even  those  who  don't  have  the  op- 
portunity to  go  there.  The  attraction  may 
be  stronger  because  of  people's  lack  of 
knowledge  and  their  fear  of  unknown 
danger. 

"The  wilderness  can  be  dangerous  and 
it  should  be  left  that  way.  The  danger  is 
part  of  nature's  power  to  renew  us. 

' '  It  makes  me  humble  to  be  in  the  wil- 
derness. I  realize  we  are  only  a  part  of  a 
vast  and  staggering  universe  —  just  little 
two-legged  creatures  who  exert  a  lot  of 
control  with  our  technology.  But  if  we  for- 
get our  place  in  nature  and  try  to  dominate, 
there'll  be  disaster." 
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".  .  .  another  word  for  freedom" 
John  Tarver 

It  takes  about  two  hours  to  get  from 
Sundre  by  forestry  road  up  to  the  Ya  Ha 
Tinda  Ranch  and  from  there  up  a  track  to 
the  Scalp  Creek  area  where  John  Tarver 
used  to  hunt  sheep.  That  is,  it  takes  two 
hours  in  a  four  wheel  drive  vehicle.  Now, 
the  track  up  Scalp  Creek  is  closed  to 
motorized  vehicles  and  therefore,  to  John 
Tarver.  You  can  still  get  there  by  horse  or 
on  foot  but  Tarver  has  a  handicap.  He  can't 
sit  a  horse,  he  can't  hike,  and  he's  afraid 
he  has  seen  Scalp  Creek  for  the  last  time. 

A  retired  veterinarian,  Tarver  helped 
form  Equal  Shares  for  All  Users  (ESAU) 
to  lobby  against  the  closure  of  trails  in  the 
East  Slopes  to  motorized  vehicles  in  1984. 
So  far,  the  group  whose  membership  once 
numbered  about  200,  has  had  no  success 
and  seems  to  have  lost  much  of  its 
momentum. 

' '  Lots  of  people  with  legs  missing  can't 
go  in  the  backcountry  anymore.  What  the 
government  is  doing  is  locking  out  people 
like  me  who  have  a  handicap." 

"It  isn't  the  type  of  traffic  that  causes 
the  damage,  it's  the  amount.  If  the  coun- 
try is  being  devastated  by  too  much  human 
use,  they  should  put  things  on  a  draw  sys- 
tem similar  to  the  system  used  for  permits 
to  hunt  antelope.' ' 

Tarver  says  he  used  to  travel  into  the 
backcountry  a  lot  but  he  now  finds  access 
to  what  he  feels  are  the  most  scenic  areas 
restricted. 

"Wilderness  is  another  word  for  free- 
dom —  freedom  of  action  —  an  atmos- 
phere that  gives  you  freedom  from  worry, 
freedom  from  the  cares  of  everv  dav  life. 


"Lots  of  people  with 
legs  missing  can't  go  in 
the  backcountry 
anymore.  What  the 
government  is  doing  is 
locking  out  people  like 
me  who  have 
a  handicap." 


With  that  freedom  go  hazards  that  may 
be  amplified  for  someone  with  a  handicap 
but  Tarver  says  the  potential  rewards  are 
also  greater. 

He  recounts  how  his  Land  Rover  broke 
down  30  km  from  the  nearest  road.  Unable 
to  hike  for  help,  it  took  Tarver  a  cold  snowy 


John  Tan'er  has  only  photographs  to  remind  him  of  some  of  his  favorite  haunts 

is  closed 


■  for  him.  the  road 


night  and  the  following  day  to  solve  the 
problem. 

After  he  rescued  himself,  Tarver  says 
he  felt  "a  tremendous  sense  of  uplift. 

"When  you  get  into  a  problem  like  that 
in  the  city,  the  first  thing  you  do  is  go  for 
a  phone.  There's  no  sense  of  gratification 
or  personal  accomplishment  in  walking 
from  a  busted-up  car  to  a  telephone." 

"...  a  place  to  call  your  own" 
Ranee  Curtis 

Ranee  Curtis's  trapping  area  spreads 
across  310  square  kilometres  of  the  rum- 
pled hills  between  Hoadley  and  Medicine 
Lake.  He  walks  or  rides  his  horse  over 
three  trap  lines  each  about  16  km  long, 
often  rolling  out  his  sleeping  bag  under  a 
spruce  if  sunset  catches  him  too  far  from 
the  road. 

The  Curtises  have  raised  nine  children 
on  their  ranch  near  Hoadley  where  they 
settled  in  1953.  During  that  time,  Hoadley 
lost  its  railway,  grain  elevator,  creamery, 
blacksmith  shop,  cafes,  stores  and  all  but 
a  half-dozen  families.  But  while  popula- 
tion and  development  have  drifted  away 
from  Hoadley,  the  reverse  has  been  hap- 
pening in  the  bush  where  Curtis  runs  his 
trap  lines. 

"There's  getting  to  be  a  lot  of  roads  in 
there  now,  the  country's  being  chewed  up 
by  seismic  lines  and  trikes  and  four-by- 
fours.  You  can  hardly  see  a  man  track  in 
the  bush  anymore,  even  though  there's 


people  all  around." 

Curtis  teaches  wilderness  survival  and 
hunter  education  at  schools  from  La- 
combe  to  Edson  and  is  helping  the  Rimbey 
Fish  and  Game  Association  and  Alberta 
Fish  and  Wildlife  with  a  moose  habitat  im- 
provement program  west  of  Rimbey 
through  .he  Buck  for  Wildlife  program. 

He  believes  public  lands  are  for  public 
use  and  if  the  public  doesn't  keep  an  eye 
on  them,  they'll  disappear. 

"People  can  still  hunt,  fish,  snowmo- 
bile and  do  just  about  anything  they  like 
on  public  land,' '  he  says. ' '  But  plenty  want 
to  get  a  chunk  of  it  for  oil  and  gas,  fores- 
try, farming,  game  ranching  and  private 
game  preserves.  Right  now,  the  biggest 
threat  is  the  government's  plans  to  sell  off 
public  lands." 

Curtis  says  it  satisfies  most  people  to  get 
out  in  the  wilderness  and  think  of  public 
lands  as  "a  place  you  can  call  your  own." 

"Nature's  harsh  but  no  matter  how 
sophisticated  you  are,  you're  drawn  back 
to  nature. 

"People  want  to  get  away  from  it  all.  I 
go  into  the  city  for  half  a  day  and  I'm  about ' 
ready  to  crawl  out,"  he  laughs. 

He  also  feels  there's  a  lack  of  under- 
standing among  a  lot  of  people  who  visit 
the  bush  about  game  management  and 
hunting  and  trapping. 

Curtis  says  that  when  he  first  came  to 
the  Hoadley  area,  the  coyotes  were  over- 
populated,  suffering  from  hunger  and 
disease.  He  began  trapping  then  even 
though  the  price  for  "long  fur"  was  low. 
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' '  I  wouldn't  let  my  tame  animals  starve 
to  death  and  even  if  there  was  no  market 
for  furs  I'd  still  trap  just  to  try  to  keep  down 
the  disease." 

".  .  .  a  meaningful  way  of  life" 
Lawrence  Courtoreille 

"What's  the  purpose  of  parks?  Are 
they  just  places  where  trees  and  animals 
die  of  old  age?" 

To  Lawrence  Courtoreille,  vice-presi- 
dent for  Treaty  8  of  the  Indian  Association 
of  Alberta,  this  question  is  central  to  the 
role  of  native  people  in  managing  wildlife 
and  their  own  way  of  life  in  the  wilderness 
of  northeastern  Alberta. 

"The  government  is  starting  to  develop 
lands  in  the  north,  opening  them  for  farm- 
ing, oil  and  gas  development  and  tourism 
without  being  concerned  about  the  things 
we  care  about,"  he  says. 

"We  have  people  who  hunt,  trap,  fish 
and  live  in  the  bush  and  they  should  play 


"I  try  to  get  out  as 
often  as  I  can,  just  to 
regain  my  sanity" 


a  major  role  in  determining  policy.  Vast 
amounts  of  land  have  to  be  set  aside  there 
—  not  only  for  natives  but  for  all  Cana- 
dians." 

Courtoreille  is  talking  about  an  area 
nearly  twice  the  size  of  Nova  Scotia  and 
split  almost  equally  by  two  levels  of  gov- 
ernment. The  federal  government  controls 
Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  and  the  pro- 
vince controls  the  rest. 

Courtoreille  grew  up  at  Fort  Chipew- 
yan,  in  the  middle  of  that  poorly  accessi- 
ble tract,  and  he  wants  "to  maintain  things 
there  so  people  can  always  live  there  and 
can  go  back  there. 

"The  people  have  a  tough,  harsh  life 
but  to  them  it's  a  meaningful  way  of  life. 
They  have  some  control  over  their  own 
lives  and  the  life  around  them." 

"I  find  it  tough  to  raise  a  family  in  Ed- 
monton. You  can't  let  the  kids  just  run  out 
the  door  to  play,  they  can't  fish,  can't  go 
canoeing." 

"I  try  to  get  out  as  often  as  I  can  just 
to  regain  my  sanity." 

What  Courtoreille  is  hoping  to  establish 
is  a  wildlife  management  board  with  a  ma- 
jority of  native  people  to  set  policy  for 


Wood  Buffalo  and  establish  ways  for  native 
people  to  work  with  the  province  of  Al- 
berta on  environmental  management. 

He  feels  "big  outfitters,  four  wheel 
drivers  and  people  who  want  to  hunt  griz- 
zlies in  Kananaskis  Country"  have  too 
large  a  role  in  setting  environmental  man- 
agement policies,  and  that  the  natives'  ex- 
perience with  the  northern  environment 
and  their  dependence  on  it  should  justify 
a  larger  role  for  them. 

"After  all,"  he  says,  "we  have  much 
more  to  lose." 

".  .  .  something  in  your  blood" 
William  Sommerfeld 

' '  I  cut  trees  down  for  a  living  —  I  clear 
cut.  People  pass  by  where  we're  cutting 
and  it's  not  a  pretty  sight  —  roots  and 
stumps  and  slash.  They  expect  six-foot 
trees  there  a  year  later.  With  only  a  90-day 
growing  season  it's  not  possible." 

So  says  Bill  Sommerfeld,  a  faller/ 
buncher  operator  for  Champion  Forest 
Products  at  Hinton.  He  strips  the 
branches  off  a  standing  tree,  snips  it  off 
at  the  base  and  swings  it  around  to  lay  it 
in  a  stack  for  the  skidders  to  pick  up. 

"To  be  honest  with  you,  the  people  who 
complain  about  clear-cutting  really  don't 
understand  what's  happening.  What 
we're  cutting  is  70  to  90  years  old  or  older. 
It's  mature  now  and  if  left  much  longer 
it  would  be  a  fire  hazard." 

"I've  been  back  to  areas  I  clear-cut  20 
years  ago  and  they  look  great.  There  are 
more  animals  there  now  than  before  we 
started." 

Sommerfeld  has  been  logging  at  Hin- 
ton since  he  moved  there  in  1956  and  has 
worked  for  Champion  for  22  years.  For  16 
years,  he  was  a  scout  leader  and  took  his 
troop  camping  in  the  bush  one  weekend 
a  month,  year-round,  regardless  of  the 
weather.  Now  Sommerfeld  takes  his  eight- 
year-old  grandson  out  fishing  and  just 
"mucking  around  the  little  streams." 

His  feelings  about  the  value  of 
wilderness  are  strong. 

"You've  got  to  have  it.  It's  sort  of  in 
your  blood,  sort  of  a  calling.  People  come 
out  from  the  city  just  for  that  —  just  to  be 
quiet.  In  a  way,  it's  like  praying." 

"I  would  say  the  average  family  around 
here  is  taking  good  care  of  the  wilderness 
but  a  few  bad  apples  don't  give  a  damn. 
They  don't  give  a  damn  in  town  and  they 
don't  give  a  damn  in  the  bush." 

What  Sommerfeld  really  notices  about 
the  bush  is  the  way  it  changes  over  the 
course  of  that  90-day  growing  season  he 
talks  about. 


' '  In  early  June,  it  smells  like  a  hog  barn 
where  we're  working;  all  the  roots  and 
foliage  we've  cut  are  heating  up.  That  goes 
away  about  the  end  of  June  then  the  pine 
pollen's  out  so  thick  your  back  half  turns 
yellow.  Later,  out  come  the  cranberries, 
gooseberries,  huckleberries  and  mountain 
ash.  In  September  when  it's  really  ripe, 
you  walk  through  the  bush  and  it  smells 
like  huckleberry  pie.' ' 

These  observations  are  from  someone 
who  really  loves  the  bush.  Sommerfeld 
agrees:  "Being  a  lumberjack  was  the  right 
choice  for  me." 

"...  a  celebration  of  the 
creator" 

Douglas  Cardinal 

After  the  preparation  ritual  in  the  sweat 
lodge,  each  man  changes  clothes  and 
enters  his  small  willow- frame  lodge  alone. 
Four  days  without  food,  water  and  human 
companionship  will  bring  discomfort. 


Lawrence  Courtoreille 


disorientation  and  visions  to  test  the 
individual. 

According  to  Douglas  Cardinal,  each 
man  must  become  a  warrior.  He  must  de- 
feat the  petty  tyranny  of  his  own  self-image 
which  prevents  him  from  becoming  one 
with  all  living  things. 

Cardinal,  an  Alberta  Metis  whose  fa- 
ther was  a  game  warden  in  southern  Al- 
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berta,  has  been  active  in  the  native  rights 
movement  and,  among  other  accomplish- 
ments, is  now  the  architect  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Man  in  Hull.  He  has  returned 
to  his  home  in  the  hilly  country  northwest 
of  Stony  Plain  to  fast,  and  to  renew  his 
commitment  to  life  and  excellence. 

"After  the  fast,  you  have  a  real  heart- 
ache about  what  we  have  done  to  the  earth 
and  all  living  creatures  and  you  see  what 
a  miserable  creature  you  are  as  a  human 
being." 

"We're  supposed  to  be  the  highest  liv- 
ing thing  on  earth.  We  had  no  other  talents 
or  strengths  so  we  evolved  a  brain  for  sur- 
vival and  with  it  we  challenged  all  of 
nature,"  Cardinal  says.  "Now  we  have  to 
develop  a  brain  to  clean  up  the  mess." 

He  feels  man's  separation  from  nature 
creates  stress,  disease  and  mental  illness 
and  that  a  cure  is  to  become  one  with  na- 
ture again. 

"You  have  to  learn  to  see  yourself  as 
part  of  the  life  chain  —  as  part  of  the  handi- 
work of  the  creator." 


Douglas  Cardinal 


Dear  Editor 

I  am  extraordinarily  delighted  to  con- 
gratulate you  and  your  staff  for  the  mag- 
nificent work  you  are  accomplishing 
with  Environment  Views.  I  take  this  op- 
portunity to  thank  you  for  the  excellent 
information  regarding  the  natural  re- 
sources in  Alberta  and  their  conflicting 
uses.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  take  the 
environmental  wealth  for  granted. 

Soon,  I  will  be  graduating  from  Uni- 
versity of  Calgary  in  Environmental 
Science  and  hope  to  promote  this  ecolog- 
ical awareness  that  every  citizen  should 
have.  As  users  of  the  environment  it  is 
imperative  that  the  public  be  aware  of  its 
responsibility  vis-a-vis  nature;  our  role 
should  be  one  of  stewardship. 

I  wish  to  receive  Environment  Views 
forever  as  it  keeps  me  informed  on  the 
hot  issues  debated  by  Albertans.  I  really 
enjoy  reading  it  from  cover  to  cover. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Marc  Turgeon 
Calgary 

Dear  Editor: 

The  stated  aim  of  Environment  Views 
is  to  increase  awareness  of  environmen- 
tal issues.  Providing  good  information  to 
the  readers  helps  achieve  this  goal, 
however,  misinformation  impedes  the 
education  process. 

Eric  Bailey  states  on  page  14  (Summer 
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1986)  "...  we  were  able  to  find  some 
factual  and  perhaps  surprising  answers." 
Indeed  I  found  the  answer  to  question 
five  (Wildlife)  most  surprising.  I  was  first 
surprised  to  find  that  the  answer  to  the 
question  was  not  listed  among  the  four 
choices  given  the  reader.  It  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  most  serious  threat  to 
(premium)  trout  (and  other  fish  species) 
fishing  in  Alberta  is  excessive  harvest. 
The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  numerous 
streams  (and  lakes)  in  Alberta  that  are 
underpopulated  by  fish,  the  complete 
disappearance  of  the  bull  trout  (a  sen- 
sitive indicator  species)  from  much  of  its 
former  range  and  its  severe  decline  in 
numbers  elsewhere  and  dramatic  collap- 
ses of  once  premium  quality  fisheries 
such  as  occurred  in  the  Ram  River  in  the 
first  part  of  this  decade. 

The  definition  of  premium  trout  fish- 
ing is  highly  subjective  —  the  Bow  River 
is  unique  in  Alberta  but  certainly  not 
"best"  in  all  or  most  respects  —  just  an 
easy  place  to  catch  large  trout  on  a  dry 
fly.  Most  of  Alberta's  fisheries  are  in  quite 
different  types  of  water.  Most  of  Alberta 
good  trout  waters  are  in  foothills  streams, 
most  of  which  are  little  threatened  by  di- 
versions or  dams.  John  Eisenhauer  is  not 
a  recognized  expert  in  the  area  of  fish- 
eries —  he  is  merely  the  administrator  of 
an  organization  with  good  intentions. 


Cardinal  sees  wilderness  as  the  sum 
total  of  evolution  —  a  celebration  of  the 
creator. 

"Wilderness  is  something  man  hasn't 
redesigned.  We  enjoy  it  because  it's  the 
only  thing  on  earth  that  doesn't  carry  the 
mark  of  man." 

Cardinal  has  translated  his  beliefs  about 
man's  place  in  nature  into  his  architecture. 

"I  want  to  create  sense  and  beauty  in 
our  built  environment,  have  man  heated 
by  the  sun  and  the  earth  instead  of  living 
in  a  box  that  stands  out  in  defiance  of 
nature." 

The  strength  of  his  commitment  comes 
from  the  spiritual  energy  he  draws  from 
the  life  forces  around  him. 

' '  I  can  experience  a  stone  age  ceremony 
like  the  fast  and  then  design  a  million 
square  feet  of  stone  and  glass.  Because  I 
can  rely  on  the  one,  I  can  be  on  the  edge 
of  the  other." 

Eric  Bailey  is  a  freelance  writer  specializing  in  outdoor 
and  interpretive  writing,  working  from  Alder  Flats, 
Alberta. 


While  it  is  true  that  all  of  the  four  threats 
listed  are  real  threats,  they  are  collectively 
less  threatening  than  anglers  to  the  well- 
being  offish  populations.  It  is  important 
that  we  minimize  siltation,  pollution 
from  sewage,  pesticides,  and  industrial 
wastes,  and  carefully  consider  the  effects 
of  dams  and  diversions  on  fish  so  that  the 
best  possible  mitigation  measures  are  im- 
plemented where  dams  and  diversions 
are  needed.  However,  having  done  all 
these  things,  unless  our  attitudes  and 
practices  towards  harvesting  fish  changes 
we  will  continue  to  deplete  and  even  lose 
fish  stocks. 

The  importance  of  recognizing  this 
lies  in  the  fact  that  individual  Albertans 
can  do  something  about  fish  conserva- 
tion. Pollution,  siltation,  pesticides  and 
dams  did  not  extirpate  bull  trout  popula- 
tions —  anglers  did.  Unless  anglers  are 
impressed  about  their  role  in  conserva- 
tion they  will  not  change  their  harvesting 
practices.  It  is  counter-productive  to 
place  undue  blame  on  other  factors  when 
the  most  significant  improvement  can  be 
made  in  the  collective  education  of,  and 
change  in  attitudes  towards  harvesting 
fish  by  individual  anglers. 

You  have  increased  the  need  for  a 
fisheries  issue  of  Environment  Views. 

Sincerely, 

WE.  Roberts,  Collection  Manager 
University  of  Alberta 
Museum  of  Zoology 
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Sharon  Adams 


Marketing  Alberta's  Wilderness 


Forget  the  malls,  it's  our  natural  wonders  that 
fill  the  tour  buses. 
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Chateau  Lake  Louise  (above  and  above  right)  is  one  of  the  posh  hotels  built  early  in  the  century  to  draw  tourists  to  the  Rockies. 


rom  the  first  white  man's  view 
of  Alberta's  wilderness  there 
was  never  any  doubt  about  its 
tourist  potential. 


Before  railways  and  highways  were 
built,  rich  adventurers  trekked  to  the 
Rockies  to  hunt  and  climb  the  peaks.  Then 
Cornelius  Van  Home,  superintendent  of 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway,  remarked 
"if  we  can't  export  the  scenery,  we'll 
import  the  tourists." 

Picturesque,  posh  hotels  offering 
swank  service  and  sumptuous  meals  at- 


"These  people  are  here 
because  they  want  to  see 
the  wilderness. " 


tracted  the  railway  traveller;  highways 
increased  tourism  early  in  the  century,  but 
increased  leisure  time  after  the  Second 
World  War  moved  tourism  from  a  trickle 
to  a  torrent. 

In  1984,  tourism  contributed  approx- 
imately $2  billion  to  Alberta's  economy. 
Of  the  nearly  14  million  travellers 
spending  at  least  one  night  away  from 
home,  8.5  million  were  Albertans,  4.1 
million  were  from  other  provinces,  nearly 
a  million  came  from  the  United  States  and 
242,000  from  other  foreign  countries. 

A  1982  survey  of  10,000  foreign  visitors 
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They  want  fine  accommodation,  good 
food,  and  the  opportunity  to  see  wilder- 
ness, if  only  through  the  window  of  a  char- 
ter bus  or  gondola. 

Japanese  tourists  largely  fall  into  this 
category.  Of  1 38  western  vacation  packa- 
ges marketed  to  Japanese  tourists  in  198 1 , 
107  were  for  scenic  tours  and  only  15  for 
outdoor  recreation.  (One  was  a  special 
interest  tour  and  there  were  15  city 
packages). 

The  second  category  is  those  who  want 
some  activity,  like  trail  riding,  hiking, 
canoeing  —  but  with  some  creature  com- 
forts like  a  cold  beer,  a  hot  shower,  a  good 
meal  and  a  soft  bed  at  the  end  of  an  active 
day. 


Despite  modem  highway  routes,  travel  through  the  mountains  by  rail  is  still  popular. 


between  May  and  October  showed  tourists 
identify  so  strongly  with  their  experiences 
that  to  them,  Alberta  is  synonymous  with 
its  wilderness. 

"Reactions  to  the  mountains,  magnifi- 
cent trees,  waterfalls,  animals  and  the 
pristine  beauty  came  up  in  every  group 
discussion"  in  extensive  post-visit  in- 
terviews with  groups  of  U.  S.  tourists,  says 
Fred  McMullan,  a  Travel  Alberta  analyst. 

Yet  it's  difficult  to  put  a  figure  on  how 
much  the  existence  of  wilderness  con- 
tributes to  those  overall  figures  for  there 
seems  to  be  an  endless  variety  of 


wilderness  experiences  to  attract  tourists. 

"You  mustn't  think  when  you  see  a  bus 
going  down  the  highway  that  it's  just  pass- 
ing through,"  says  Ian  Mackie,  Tourism 
Industry  of  Alberta  (TIAALTA)  vice  pres- 
ident, development.  "These  people  are 
here  because  they  want  to  see  the  wilder- 
ness," even  if  they  aren't  capable  of  —  or 
don't  want  —  strenuous  wilderness 
experiences. 

He  says  there  is  a  spectrum  of  wilder- 
ness experiences,  each  attracting  different 
types  of  tourists. 

First  are  those  who  come  to  see,  not  do. 


According  to  Mackie,  West  Germans, 
used  to  this  type  of  accommodation  in 
Europe,  fall  into  this  category. 

Finally  are  those  who  want  to  take 
nature  on  its  own  terms  —  back  country 
campers  and  backpackers. 

This  last  group  makes  up  only  a  small 
percentage  —  perhaps  four  to  10  per  cent 
—  of  foreign  tourism,  reports  Travel  Al- 
berta's McMullan.  The  1982  survey  of 
10,000  foreign  visitors  showed  only  four 
per  cent  went  back-country  camping;  10 
per  cent  hiked  or  backpacked;  six  per  cent 
fished;  three  per  cent  rafted;  two  per  cent 
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climbed  mountains  and  one  per  cent 
hunted. 

But  more  and  more  tourists  are  coming 
for  adventure  vacations  each  year,  partly 
due  to  the  marketing  efforts  of  the  federal 
and  Alberta  governments. 

In  1 98  5 ,  trail  riding  tours  brought  $1.7 
million  into  the  Alberta  economy,  an  in- 
creased six  per  cent  over  the  previous  year, 
says  Dan  Cherney,  Alberta  Tourism  mana- 
ger of  adventure  vacations. 

"Europeans  are  big  on  the  total 
wilderness  concept,"  he  says.  Travel  Al- 
berta distributes  some  300,000  copies  of 
the  Alberta  Adventure  Guide  around  the 
world  each  year.  The  guide  gives  would- 
be  adventurers  information  on  the  53 
Alberta  adventure  tour  operations,  rang- 
ing from  guest  ranches  to  fishing  camps, 
cycling  companies  to  mountaineering 
outfits. 

"We're  attracting  a  segment  of  the 
market  we  weren't  getting  before,"  he 
says. 

'  'The  tourist  market  is  made  up  literally 
of  hundreds  of  subgroups,' '  says  Tom  Hill, 
the  federal  government's  regional  and  in- 
dustrial expansion  department's  manager, 
tourism  marketing  for  Alberta.  "It's  the 
government's  job  to  raise  the  image  of 
Canada  with  each  target  group."  From 
there,  it's  up  to  the  individual  operators. 

Three  different  aspects  of  Canada  are 
marketed  —  the  wild  world,  the  new  world 
and  the  old  world.  Target  markets  are  in- 
ternational, and  the  federal  government 
has  prepared  brochures  for  Canadian  tour- 


Some  foreign  visitors  are  content  with  a  family  photo  in  front  of  world-famous  Lake  Louise:  others 

are  more  adventurous  (below). 


ist  operators  detailing  market  by  market 
travel  patterns  and  how  best  to  approach 
tourists  in  each  country. 

Alberta's  target  market  is  western  and 


central  U.S.  and  the  west's  "freedom, 
scenery,  adventure,  clean  air  and  water" 
are  stressed. 

But  the  federal  government  wants  in- 
ternational tourists  to  recognize  Canada's 
urban  experience,  too,  especially  since  the 
urban  tourists  spends  more  money. 

"We  are  different  and  we  want  to  em- 
phasize it,  to  make  them  very  aware  of  the 
French  aspect,  aware  we're  not  a  melting 
pot  and  that  we  do  have  cities;  and  cities 
close  to  that  natural  setting.' ' 

But  those  in  favor  of  wilderness  protec- 
tion fear  increasing  tourism  will  cause  too 
much  development  and  eventual  decline 
in  wilderness. 

"There  is  a  danger  with  increased  tech- 
nology and  management  (that  we  will)  ac- 
cept an  increasing  variety  of  activities  in 
national  parks  and  wilderness  areas,"  says 
Dr.  Guy  Swinnerton  of  the  University  of 
Alberta  recreation  and  leisure  studies  de- 
partment. ' '  By  doing  that,  we'd  fail  to  re- 
cognize the  overlying  philosophy.  There 
are  a  variety  of  non-market  values 
involved." 

He  cites  a  parallel  example.  Though  a 
good  reproduction  of  an  original  master- 
piece would  be  accepted  by  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  it  would  be 
ludicrous  for  the  National  Gallerv  to  sell 
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its  originals  and  replace  them  with  repro- 
ductions in  order  to  turn  a  profit. 

Similarly,  he  believes,  it's  ludicrous  to 
talk  about  putting  developments  in  pris- 
tine wilderness. 

"There's  a  substantial  number  of 
people  who  do  not  wish  to  have  areas  in 
that  pristine  state.  There  are  those  who 
think  a  trail  through  the  back  country  is 
too  much  of  an  intrusion;  those  who  argue 
an  important  element  of  the  wilderness  ex- 
perience is  an  element  of  danger,  who  are 
willing  to  take  nature  face-to-face,  on  its 
own  terms." 

But  the  tourism  industry  is  not  neces- 
sarily after  more  development,  but  "smar- 
ter" development  —  and  that  might  mean 
turning  over  more  wilderness  operations 
to  private  industry  working  under  govern- 
ment guidelines. 

"We're  not  necessarily  promoting 
more  tourism;  it's  not  our  entire  goal.  We 
want  to  see  that  standards  are  kept  up  and 
improved,"  says  Mackie. 

Providing  better  facilities  —  facilities 
that  fit  the  experience  foreign  tourists 
desire  —  would  make  environmental 
protection  easier,  and  enhance  Alberta' si 
tourism  image. 

This  is  a  particular  concern  with  cur- 
rent budget  restraints.  "They  look  at  the 
figures  and  say  we  can  get  along  without 
this  for  another  year.  But  they'd  be  further 
ahead  to  allow  for  a  properly  run,  private 
company  to  provide  the  service  on  a  con- 
tract/concession basis.  And  to  allow  the 
company  to  make  it  profitable,  according 
to  government  standards." 

For  example,  he  says,  European  tour- 
ists, in  particular,  would  pay  dearly  to  go 
to  an  isolated  lodge  where  they  could  pur- 
sue backcountry  activities  during  the  day 
and  return  to  creature  comforts  at  night. 

"We  can't  be  glib  about  it,"  says 
Swinnerton.  "There  are  a  variety  of  types 
of  tourism.  But  they  all  rely  on  the  inher- 
ent and  intrinsic  value  of  wilderness." 

".  .  .  environmental  policy  and  tourism 
policy  cannot  be  viewed  separately  from 
the  total  set  of  social  and  economic  poli- 
cies," Dr.  Brent  Ritchie,  of  the  University 
of  Calgary's  faculty  of  management,  and 
TIAALTA  president,  said  in  a  paper  given 
at  a  conference  on  tourism  and  the  envir- 
onment in  March. 

Several  strategies  for  harmonious  dev- 
elopment were  put  forward  in  the  paper, 
including  the  idea  tourists  should  pay  not 
only  for  the  facilities  they  use,  but  for 
undeveloped  areas,  too. 

Ritchie  recognizes  the  potential  for  con- 
flict between  recreationists  and  conser- 
ves, who  often  want  different  things  from 
the  same  wilderness.  But,  he  points  out, 


Mountain  bikes  are  an  increasingly 
popular  way  to  get  into  the  back  country. 

the  two  groups  agree  on  the  importance 
of  scenery  and  preservation  of  wilderness. 
The  management  challenge  is  to  develop 
strategies  that '  'allow  the  benefits  desired 


by  each  group  to  be  obtained  while  mini- 
mizing points  of  conflict." 

One  way  to  achieve  that  is  through 
zoning  for  mixed  uses  coupled  with  appro- 
val of  developments  with  reversible 
environmental  impact. 

Swinnerton  agrees  on  the  efficacy  of 
zoning.  "Zoning  to  recognize  activities 
that  are  incompatible  with  each  others  is 
a  practice  that  has  been  used  in  most  coun- 
tries of  the  world." 

Ritchie  also  advocates  volunteer  society 
management  of  natural  areas  and  parks  to 
reduce  costs  and  facilitate  public  involve- 
ment, but  Swinnerton  cautions  that 
"there  needs  to  be  a  much  more  clearly 
defined  policy.  There's  been  a  lack  of  clar- 
ity where  priorities  are  concerned." 

Private  investment  and  ownership  of 
facilities  would  "produce  awareness, 
commitment  and  identification  with  local 
natural  area  developments,"  Ritchie 
argues  in  his  paper,  but  Swinnerton  says 
"the  bottom  line  is  that  the  tourism  indus- 
try is  made  up  of  small,  individual  entre- 
2  preneurs,  who  are  out  to  make  a  profit." 
x     Swinnerton  says  the  public  sector  must 
2  set  and  maintain  standards . ' '  Many  of  the 
w  values  we're  protecting  are  ones  not  easy 
co  to  determine  in  a  market  economy.  And 
it's  not  easy  to  put  a  market  value  on  them. 
But  there  is  a  value.  People  know  it  within 
themselves. 

"It's  the  price  they'll  pay  to  keep  an 
area  protected  for  future  generations." 

Sharon  Adams  is  a  Calgary  journalism  instructor  and 
freelance  writer. 
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Gail  Grave  lines 


Backcountry  Bound 


In  search  of  adventure,  they  find  themselves. 


t 


\ 


Basil  Leonard  (centre)  with  some  of  the  crew  of  a  High  Country  Vacations  trip  into  the  Willmore  Wilderness 


Charles  Weijer  will  tell  you  the 
best  part  of  his  21 -day  Out- 
ward Bound  mountain  school 
course  was  the  worst  part. 
"We  miscalculated  how  much  food  we 
needed  for  our  last  four-day  hiking  trip. 
We  only  had  two  days  of  food.  And  there 
were  nine  of  us.  Things  got  pretty  thin  and 
we  got  thinner.  It  required  a  lot  of  strength 
from  all  of  us.  We  did  it.  And  that  was  the 
best  part! ' '  says  the  22-year-old  fourth  year 
University  of  Alberta  medical  student  of 


his  experience  last  summer.  "Outward 
Bound  had  a  profound  effect  on  me.  It's 
led  me  to  a  different  way  of  looking  at 
things.  I  learned  to  look  at  adverse  situa- 
tions as  a  challenge. 

' '  On  the  first  part  of  the  course  we  were 
doing  cliff  climbing  and  I  found  I  was 
scared  of  heights.  I'd  give  up  or  take  an 
easier  route  or  do  something  else  to  avoid 
that  activity.  Once  I  started  tliinking  about 
that  I  realized  that  was  something  I  did  in 
a  lot  of  things  —  take  the  easy  route  out. 
I  decided  then  I  wouldn't  do  that  anymore. 


And  it's  a  change  that's  stayed  with  me." 

Weijer's  words  echo  the  sentiments  of 
most  participants  and  leaders  of  wilder- 
ness adventures.  In  exploring  the  wilder- 
ness we  explore  ourselves.  In  discovering 
our  inner  strength,  we  reconfirm  a  com- 
mitment to  protecting  the  wilderness. 

For  most  people,  the  chance  for  an 
intensive  wilderness  experience  is  restric- 
ted to  a  two-or  three-week  vacation. 

Enter  the  wilderness  brokers  —  the 
backcountry  guides,  outfitters  and  educa- 
tional organizations  offering  the  wilder- 
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Ski  mountaineering  on  an  Outward  Bound  winter  course. 


ness  experience  "package."  Geared  to 
both  the  novice  and  advanced  wilderness 
explorer,  these  short  programs  offer  the 
participants  a  chance  to  learn  or  polish  wil- 
derness skills  and  experience  a  choice  of 
wilderness  locations. 

Expertise  and  equipment  are  supplied. 
The  only  thing  the  participants  are  asked 
to  bring  are  adequate  clothing,  personal 
belongings  like  flashlights  or  fishing  rods, 
and  their  spirit  of  adventure. 

"Our  customers  are  looking  for  a  com- 
plete and  total  escape  from  the  everyday 
world.  That's  what  they  get,' '  says  Willard 
Kinzie,  66  year  old  founder  of  the  Barrie, 
Ontario  based  Willard 's  Adventure  Expe- 
ditions, a  non-profit  organization  offering 
group  hiking  trips  into  the  mountainous 
regions  of  both  North  and  South  America. 
"Each  trip  is  a  tremendous  adventure  and 
each  has  a  healthful  effect  both  physically 
and  mentally.  You're  tossed  out  of  the  reg- 
ular world  onto  a  higher  plane.  What  you 
thought  were  giant  problems  are  soon 
solved." 

The  one-time  dairy  owner  and  former 
mayor  of  Barrie  came  to  realize  his  passion 
for  wilderness  adventure  after  his  doctor 
suggested  Kinzie's  perennial  back  pro- 
blems were  caused  by  a  lack  of  exercise. 
His  prescription?  Walk. 

"I  met  a  fellow  and  he  said  if  you  like 


walking,  try  hiking.  I  did.  I  started  going 
on  expeditions.  I  started  leading.  And 
twelve  years  ago  I  started  Willard 's  Adven- 
ture Expeditions. 


"Our  customers  are 
looking  for  a  complete 
and  total  escape  from 

the  everyday  world. 
That's  what  they  get" 


"We  get  people  of  all  ages,  from  all 
walks  of  life.  When  you're  hiking  your 
status  in  life  doesn't  matter.  You're  a 
hiker." 

Kinzie  rates  his  expeditions  from  one 
to  ten  in  order  of  difficulty.  He  says  good 
health  is  all  that  is  required  on  most  treks. 
But  he  does  advise  participants  to  increase 
their  physical  activity  at  least  a  few  months 
before  their  hike  so  they  can  get  the  most 
from  their  experience. 

The  costs  —  from  $295  a  person  for  a 
five-day,  six-night  camping  hike  on  the 


Florida  Trail  to  the  $1,165,  17-day  hike 
into  Peru's  Vilcabamba  range  (billed  as 
Willard's  Adventure  Expedition's  Ulti- 
mate Adventure)  —  cover  the  group  meals, 
reception  and  victory  party,  transportation 
costs  from  the  meeting  place  to  the  hike 
areas  or  trail  heads,  and  emergency  first 
aid  supplies. 

Participants  bring  sleeping  bags,  back- 
packs, hiking  boots  and  other  personal 
belongings. 

Kinzie  says  he  usually  has  20  people  to 
a  group.  An  initial  training  and  informa- 
tion meeting  introduces  "no- trace' '  camp- 
ing practices,  the  hiking  route,  and  the 
hikers  to  one  another. 

"What  do  people  gain  on  these  trips? 
Well,  we  have  this  psychiatric  nurse  who 
often  comes  along.  She's  normally  very 
quiet.  She  works  at  an  institution  that 
deals  strictly  with  people  who  have  tried 
to  commit  suicide.  One  day  on  the  hike  she 
opened  up  and  told  us  how  much  she  really 
needed  the  expeditions.  It  was  her  chance 
to  get  out  of  her  work,  a  sort  of  cleansing. 
She  said  she  wished  some  of  her  patients 
could  go  on  something  like  this.  So  often, 
she  said,  those  people  get  depressed  by  a 
little  web  of  circumstance  they  keep  foc- 
using on.  We  give  them  drugs,  we  talk  to 
them  and  then  send  them  back  to  that 
same  little  web,  she  said.  An  experience 
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like  this  could  do  so  much  more  to  help 
them  see  things  in  perspective." 

That's  a  perspective  shared  by  Out- 
ward Bound  —  the  international  outdoor 
education  organization  established  in  1940 
that  today  claims  some  30  schools  in  15 
countries.  In  its  literature  the  organization 


says  it  offers '  'extraordinary  adventures  for 
ordinary  people' '  and  a  chance  to '  'develop 
confidence  in  your  abilities  and  realize  that 
the  only  limitations  are  self-imposed." 

John  Binsted,  executive  director  of 
Outward  Bound's  Western  Canada  oper- 
ation based  in  Keremeos,  British  Colum- 


Outward  Bound  participants  (above  and  below)  learn  specific  skills,  but  also  absorb  some  of  the 

Outward  Bound  philosophy. 


bia,  reports  some  1 1 ,000  people  have  taken 
the  mountain  and  sea  courses  since  the  or- 
ganization's establishment  in  B.C.  in  1969. 

"It  is  a  rigorous  program.  But  it's  not 
a  program  just  for  jocks.  We  recommend 
people  be  able  to  jog  four  miles  —  to  train 
a  little  before  they  come  in  the  same  way 
you  would  do  some  pre-season  ski  train- 
ing," says  Binsted,  adding  most  partici- 
pants are  between  twelve  and  25  years  old, 
with  women  making  up  a  quarter  of  the 
student  group. 

Outward  Bound  students  attending  the 
21 -day  Mountain  School  program  at 
Keremeos,  B.C.  spend  their  first  few  days 
at  base  camp,  learning  how  to  use  a  map 
and  compass,  practising  wilderness  first 
aid  and  tuning  their  senses  of  balance  and 
co-ordination  on  the  ropes  course.  The  in- 
troduction is  followed  by  an  overnight 
camping  trip  where  students  learn  the  im- 
portance of  planning,  route  navigation, 
equipment,  clothing,  food,  and  most  im- 
portantly, working  together.  Though  the 
instructors  are  with  them,  the  group  is 
asked  to  make  its  own  decisions. 

Then  it's  on  to  basic  rock  climbing, 
tying  knots  (a  critical  skill  for  rock  climb- 
ers) and  learning  signals.  Students  then 
embark  on  a  three-  to  four-day  training  ex- 
pedition in  the  mountains.  They  return 
and  spend  another  day  rock  climbing  and 
learning  mountain  rescues. 

Then,  says  Binsted,  there's  a  switch  in 
focus  from  group  participation  to  the  in- 
dividual. Students  spend  three  days  of 
kayaking  on  the  Similkameen  River.  This 
is  followed  by  a  day  of  community  service. 

"Having  discovered  their  own 
strengths  and  abilities  we  ask  them  to  share 
that  and  use  it  for  someone  else's  benefit. 
Students  may  work  for  a  day  in  a  senior 
citizen's  vegetable  garden  or  spend  the  day 
with  a  handicapped  child,  that  sort  of 
thing,"  Binsted  says. 

Then  it  is  on  to  the  solo  experience. 
Each  participant  is  assigned  to  a  fixed  loca- 
tion. Though  they  are  within  a  safe  dis- 
tance from  another  group  member,  this  is 
the  individual's  chance  for  reflection  and 
introspection. 

The  final  expedition  is  the  event  all  of 
the  Outward  Bound  training  has  led  to. 
The  group  chooses  a  route  and  an  objec- 
tive, plans  their  equipment  and  food  needs 
and  sets  off. 

"I'd  say  that  was  my  greatest  gain  from 
the  course  —  the  planning,' '  says  1 8-year- 
old  Byron  Collins  of  Edmonton.  He  atten- 
ded the  mountain  school  program  last 
summer  after  reading  about  Outward 
Bound  in  a  magazine.  "The  kids  had  to 
provide  the  provisions,  and  the  path  find- 
ing and  the  deadlines,  just  everything.  I 
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learned  there  that  you  can  do  whatever  you 
want.  It  reconfirmed  my  attitude.  I  saw 
other  kids  achieving  things  they  didn't 
think  they  could.  It  surprised  us." 

"I  didn't  know  much  about  Outward 
Bound,  it  just  had  a  mystique.  I  found 
something  very  different.  There's  a  phil- 
osophy they're  trying  to  get  across  — 
they're  actually  teaching  through  the 
mountains,"  Weijer  says  of  his  Outward 
Bound  experience  last  summer.  "In  the 
course  we  learned  that  so  many  barriers 
in  our  lives  are  things  we  set  up  ourselves 
either  physically  or  mentally.  We  found 
too,  that  you'll  give  up  on  yourself  men- 
tally a  lot  sooner  than  your  body  will  give 
up  on  you." 

' '  I  had  never  been  to  places  as  beautiful 
and  as  stark  as  those  places.  To  sleep  on 
top  of  a  mountain  is  an  incredible  thing. 
To  just  wake  up  and  see  mountains  every- 
where .  .  .  it's  an  amazing  thing  for  a  big 
kid  like  me!"  Weijer  says. 

Both  Collins  and  Weijer  say  their  Out- 
ward Bound  experience  sharpened  their 
awareness  of  the  environment. 

It's  a  comment  made  by  many  of  the 
urban-based  clients  of  the  wilderness  ex- 
perience packagers.  But  do  the  outfitters 
themselves  talk  of  an  awakened  awareness 


of  the  environment?  Not  in  so  many 
words. 

Just  ask  Bazil  Leonard. 

Leonard  started  out  as  an  outfitter  in 
the  Nordegg  area  almost  thirty  years  ago. 
In  1970  he  established  High  Country  Vaca- 
tions, a  spring-to-fall  business  offering 


guided  horseback  trail  rides  and  hunting 
trips  into  the  Willmore  Wilderness  Re- 
serve. He's  guided  people  from  all  walks 
of  life,  men  and  women  from  ages  two  to 
80,  both  sightseers  and  experienced 
hunters. 

Leonard  is  a  man  of  few  words.  Asking 
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High  Country  Vacations  trips  at  Kakiva  River  (above  and  below). 
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Herbert  Schmidt 


him  if  his  work  has  raised  his  awareness 
of  the  environment  is  like  asking  a  farmer 
if  the  sun  helps  his  crops  grow.  He  IS  part 
of  the  environment. 

People  signing  up  for  the  $490  five-day 
trail  ride  into  the  Willmore  are  advised  to 
bring  warm  clothing,  a  sleeping  bag,  flash- 
light and  fishing  rod.  Leonard  supplies  the 
rest  —  everything  from  the  horse,  the 
sleeping  tents  complete  with  stove  heaters, 
and  all  the  meals  prepared  by  the  cook  or 
"grub  spoiler"  as  Leonard  calls  him. 


"You  learn  more  about 
the  wilderness  when 
you're  out  there  than 
you  do  in  a  book" 


Leonard  says  you  don't  have  to  be  an 
experienced  rider  to  join  a  trail  ride.  Par- 
ticipants should,  however,  expect  to  tra- 
vel 1 2  to  20  miles  a  day  on  horse  before  set- 
ting camp  for  the  night.  Then  it's  wake  up, 
break  camp  and  travel  a  similar  distance 
the  next  day  in  to  the  reserve  that  is  access- 
ible only  by  horse. 


"I  like  that  sort  of  thing.  It's  like  the 
old  explorers,  it's  still  the  old  ways,' '  says 
Herbert  Schmidt,  an  Edmontonian  who 
first  went  on  a  High  Country  hunting  trip 
four  years  ago.  Since  then  he's  gone  on  trail 
rides  and  has  worked  for  Leonard  on  some 
trips.  Schmidt  is  an  avid  hunter,  a  man 
who's  hunted  cariboo  in  the  Arctic,  deer 
in  New  Brunswick,  and  grizzly  in  the 
Willmore. 

"I'm  a  hunter  and  I  enjoy  the  wilder- 
ness. You  know  hunters  are  more  natural- 
ists than  most  people.  The  kill  is  the  last 
thing.  There's  the  saddle  ride  and  the  day 
along  the  trail.  You  learn  more  about  the 
wilderness  when  you're  out  there  than  you 
do  in  a  book.  Real  hunters  aren't  killers. 
They're  there  for  the  whole  thing,  the 
whole  experience,"  says  Schmidt. 

Leonard  says  that  many  of  the  hunters 
who  join  his  fall  hunting  trips  for  grizzly, 
black  bear,  wolves,  and  big  horn  sheep  are 
from  the  United  States  and  Europe.  They 
come  for  the  game,  enjoy  the  adventure, 
and  most  return,  he  says. 

"I  go  because  I  want  to  experience 
something  different,  something  new.  I  tell 
people,  try  something  different  every  year. 
That's  the  idea  of  a  vacation.  And  it's  a 
good  idea,' '  says  Schmidt,  who  has  a  hunt 
planned  for  Idaho  this  year. 


Sharon  Adams  is  a  Calgaryjournalism 
instructor  and  freelance  writer. 
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Eric  Bailey 


A  Matter  of  Interpretation 


Finding  new  ways  to  tell  nature's  story. 


Campers  at  Yamnuska  Centre  learn  to  experience  nature  with  all  their  senses. 


The  deer  waits  nervously  in  the 
willows  at  the  edge  of  the 
clearing.  She  feels,  but  can 
neither  see  nor  smell,  something 
else  also  waiting.  She  must  get  water  soon 
to  survive. 

She  noses  into  the  clearing  and,  when 


all  seems  calm,  she  stoops  for  the  water. 

A  wolf  flashes  from  the  bush  across  the 
meadow.  The  deer  starts  and  turns.  Two 
more  wolves  cut  in  behind  and  block  her 
escape. 

"Okay,  Nancy,  we  got  you,"  pants  the 
first  wolf  as  he  trots  up  and  touches  her 
on  the  shoulder.  Seeing  she's  beaten, 


Nancy  surrenders  her  life  tag  to  Ian  and 
Andrew,  the  two  wolves  who  blocked  her 
escape. 

Nancy  did  well.  If  she  had  made  it  at 
the  water  station  and  had  eluded  the  car- 
nivores for  another  10  minutes,  she  would 
have  survived.  But  towards  the  end  of  the 
game,  many  predators  learn  to  stake  out 
the  food  and  water  stations  for  easier  prey. 

According  to  Rod  Irwin,  director  of  the 
Edmonton  YWCA's  YoWoChAs  Centre  on 
Wabamun  Lake,  one  hour  playing  an  ani- 
mal survival  game  in  the  bush  teaches  kids 
more  about  ecology  and  the  food  chain 
than  a  week  in  a  classroom. 

Learning  in  natural  settings  has 
become  an  important  part  of  elementary 
school  curricula  and  many  city  schools  bus 
children  to  three-  or  five-day  sessions  at 
facilities  like  YoWoChAs  and  the  Calgary 
YMCA's  Yamnuska  Centre  near  Canmore. 

Centres  in  urban  parks  get  even  greater 
usage.  Edmonton's  John  Janzen  Nature 
Centre  reports  17,000  children  a  year  par- 
ticipate in  school  programs.  The  new 
Kerry  Wood  Nature  Centre  in  Red  Deer 
received  3,000  school  children  in  the  five 
weeks  they  offered  programs  this  spring. 

At  Shannon  Terrace  in  Fish  Creek  Pro- 
vincial Park  in  Calgary,  they  see  over 
13,000  children  a  year  in  more  than  250 
Grade  4  to  7  classes. 

There's  a  room  within  a  room  at  Shan- 
non Terrace.  The  inner  room  is  more  like 
a  brightly  coloured  vinyl  quonset  hut.  In- 
side, kids  explore  images  of  nature 
through  puzzles  and  games  with  their  eyes, 
ears  and  noses.  Against  one  wall  a  stack 
of  red  canvas  sunbeams  sits  next  to  a  pile 
of  zippered  green  canvas  boxes.  Each  box 
represents  a  plant  or  animal  in  the  web  of 
life.  Hooks  on  the  sunbeams  can  connect 
producers,  consumers  and  decomposers, 
hanging  them  all  from  a  big  red  cushion 
sun  dangling  from  the  ceiling.  Without 
guidance  (no  adults  admitted),  children 
learn  energy  comes  from  the  sun  and 
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Yamnuska  Centre  kids  using  nature  to  inspire  their  artwork 


moves  through  a  complex  web  to  sustain 
an  ecosystem. 

"The  kids  love  it  here,  you  can  tell  it 
as  soon  as  they  walk  in  the  room,"  says 
Joanne  Barwise,  Environmental  Educa- 
tion Co-ordinator  at  the  centre. 

'  'The  choice,  the  observing,  the  discov- 
ering that  happen  in  this  room  are  the 
same  as  what  happens  outdoors.  But  what 
happens  in  here  is  only  one  part  of  their 
learning  experience.' ' 

Much  of  that  experience  awaits  in  the 
woods  and  fields  outside  the  centre. 

"We  discuss  attitudes.  I  think  kids  can 
appreciate  nature  more  easily  than  adults, 
they  can  understand  why  not  to  pick  a 
plant  almost  instinctively  but  grown-ups 
are  much  harder  to  reach  with  that  mes- 
sage," says  Barwise. 

"I  see  it  as  a  process  —  a  change  in  a 
way  of  thinking.  We  try  to  make  concepts 
about  nature  real,  to  interpret  them." 

During  the  summer  peak,  Alberta  Re- 
creation and  Parks  has  nearly  100  employ- 
ees working  in  environmental  interpreta- 
tion. Parks  Canada  employs  nearly  half 
that  number  in  Alberta  each  summer  and 
urban  parks  in  every  city  in  the  province 
run  interpretive  programs.  These  can  be 
counted  —  the  number  working  in 
non-profit  organizations  and  private  en- 
terprise cannot. 

Traditionally,  interpreters  have  been 
university  science  students  working  sum- 
mers as  park  naturalists.  Some  made  in- 
terpretation a  career  after  graduating.  The 
standard  programs  they  offered  included 
short  guided  walks  for  observing  nature, 
identifying  birds  and  flowers.  Theatre  and 
campfire  programs  have  also  been  the  in- 


terpreter's stock  in  trade.  To  a  generation 
of  Canadians,  the  evening  slide  show  is  an 
inseparable  part  of  vacationing  in  an  es- 
tablished campground. 

But  with  a  new  awareness  of  the  envir- 
onment and  a  teetering  natural  equilibri- 


um in  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  inter- 
preter's job  has  changed. 

'  'A  naturalist  used  to  walk  along  and 
say:  'This  is  this  and  that  is  that  and  see 
the  little  spittle  bug  over  there.'  Now,  an 
interpreter  takes  people  into  the  woods  and 
shows  them  a  situation  or  a  problem  they 
should  solve,"  says  Stu  Heard,  an  instruc- 
tor in  the  Environmental  Sciences  Depart- 
ment at  Lakeland  College  in  Vermilion  and 


A  teepee  at  YoWoChAs  Centre  on  Lake 
Wabamun.  where  visitors  learn  something 
about  native  culture  as  well  as  about  nature. 

chairman  of  Interpretation  Canada,  the 
association  for  professional  interpreters. 

'  'An  interpreter  takes  the  language  of 
nature  and  turns  it  into  a  language  most 
people  can  understand." 

He  says  that  interpretation  should  be 
the  beginning  of  a  shift  in  values  for  peo- 
ple, a  springboard  to  future  thinking, 
debate  and  change. 

"A  good  interpreter  can  really  open 
people  to  the  wilderness.  We  can  even 
make  people  aware  of  the  impact  they  have 
on  wilderness  and  how  to  minimize  it." 

If  interpretation  can  reduce  environ- 
mental impact,  resource  managers  want  to 
try  it. 

William  C  Pearce,  head  of  visitor  pro- 
gramming for  Alberta  Recreation  and 
Parks,  says  interpretation  consists  of  peo- 
ple "becoming  aware  of  their  environ- 
ment, their  impact  on  that  environment 
and  how  they  can  manage  that  impact. 

"We  have  a  real  concern  for  impact  on 
the  environment  and  the  longevity  and 
quality  of  resources,  including  our 
facilities." 

Heavier  enforcement  of  park  regula- 
tions is  the  usual  solution  to  resource  de- 
gradation, rowdyism  and  vandalism  but 
Pearce  hopes  interpretation  can  help. 

"We're  not  actively  changing  attitudes 
but  providing  enough  information  or  ex- 
perience that  visitors  can  consider  what 
their  attitude  should  be,"  he  says. 

The  province  needs  good  people  to  put 
the  program  across.  Once  they  find  them, 
they  try  to  keep  them  coming  back  sum- 
mer after  summer. 

"We  get  200  to  400  applications  for 
about  10  openings.  We  try  to  find  people 
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A  roving  trailer  exhibit  along  the  leeways  Parkway  in  Banff  National  Park. 


talented  in  natural  history  who  have  strong 
communication  skills.  Right  now  we  have 
a  balance  of  classical  naturalists  and  peo- 
ple with  backgrounds  in  drama,  engineer- 
ing, social  sciences,  fine  arts,  languages, 
business  administration  and  even  one  mil- 
itary strategist." 

Every  summer,  450,000  visitors  stop  at 
the  Peyto  Lake  Viewpoint  at  Bow  Summit 
in  Banff  National  Park,  the  highest  point 
on  the  Icefields  Parkway. 

Hundreds  of  metres  below,  the  lake 
displays  a  shade  of  turquoise  last  seen 
elsewhere  on  1954  Ford  Customlines.  Vis- 
itors exclaim:  "How  does  it  get  that 
color?" 

A  graphic  panel  on  a  tall,  triangular 
pillar  briefly  but  silently  answers,  for  there 
are  no  interpreters  at  Bow  Summit. 

'  'When  we're  talking  to  people  who  are 
in  Banff  for  three  days  on  their  way  to 
Jasper  and  West  Edmonton  Mall,  we're 
doing  well  if  we  can  even  make  them  aware 
of  the  park,"  says  Rob  Harding,  chief  in- 
terpreter of  Banff  National  Park. 

Harding  has  eight  full-time  and  14 
summer  staff  to  run  a  program  for  the  3 . 5 
million  actual  visitors  out  of  the  10  to  12 
million  people  who  pass  through  every 
year. 

They  offer  guided  walks  in  Banff,  Lake 
Louise  and  Saskatchewan  River  Crossing 
areas  and  give  presentations  in  camp- 
ground theatres  but  tremendous  emphasis 
has  been  placed  on  non- personal  services 
over  the  last  10  years. 

The  interpretive  service  produces 
500,000  copies  of  a  park  newsletter  they 
say  is  read  by  at  least  3  million  visitors. 

New  viewpoint  exhibits  address  every- 


thing from  mountain  building  to  moun- 
tain climbing  along  the  Bow  Valley  Park- 
way, Icefields  Parkway  and  most  nature 
trails  and  historic  sites. 

"The  majority  of  our  visitors  want 
something  they  can  absorb  at  their  own 


pace  and  with  their  own  abilities  —  the 
media  make  their  own  point  about  the 
value  of  national  parks  and  wilderness," 
Harding  says.  "These  are  still  unique, 
memorable  experiences." 

Harding  has  just  three  per  cent  of  the 
park's  staff  and  money  and  in  the  last  five 
years  has  turned  more  and  more  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  help  get  the  national  park 
philosophy  and  wilderness  ethic  across. 

The  Banff  Centre,  the  Whyte  Founda- 
tion, Banff  Chamber  of  Commerce,  hos- 
tels, bus  tour  companies,  downhill  ski 
areas,  and  gondola  lifts  now  participate. 
Harding  hopes  to  negotiate  more  time  on 
the  local  cable  television  hookup  to  reach 
hotel  and  motel  guests. 

It  takes  a  determined  environmentalist 
to  press  his  assault  on  the  attitudes  of 
whirlwind  sightseers  in  Canada's  most 
heavily  visited  national  park  while  his  pro- 
gram, staff  and  budgets  are  being  cut  back 
and  the  townsite  expands  and  engorges 
with  souvenir  hunters.  Even  Harding  ad- 
mits "sometimes  you  can  feel  the  national 
park  is  only  a  backdrop  to  what's  going 
on  here." 

Far  away,  at  the  Columbia  Icefield  on 
a  summer  afternoon,  at  the  very  edge  of 
the  frozen  wilderness  that  caps  the  Cana- 


A  guided  walk  at  the  site  of  the  Bankhead  Coal  Mine  in  Banff  National  Park 
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dian  Rockies,  Peter  Lemieux  leads  small 
groups  of  visitors  across  the  slick,  brittle 
surface  of  the  Athabasca  Glacier. 

Half  a  year  away,  in  midwinter,  the  news 
that  people  are  under  the  ice  in  53-metre- 
deep  Maligne  Canyon  stirs  little  interest 
among  Jasper  wardens.  After  all,  at  one 
o'clock  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  there  are 
usually  a  dozen  or  more  people  under  the 
ice  with  Ben  Gadd.  They're  on  a  canyon 
crawl. 

Lemieux  and  Gadd  are  two  of  only 
three  licensed  interpretive  guides  in  the 
mountain  national  parks.  Both  are  former 
Parks  Canada  interpreters  who  now  charge 
the  public  a  fee  for  their  services. 

"Most  people  aren't  going  to  venture 


"I  used  to  have  a  'keep  it  to  myself 
attitude  —  'let's  not  build  a  trail  through 
Wilcox  Pass,  let's  not  add  any  more  foot- 
prints'. But  unless  people  can  get  out  and 
experience  it,  you're  not  going  to  get  the 
kind  of  support  you  need  to  preserve 
wilderness." 

To  Mike  Mclvor,  a  director  of  the 
Alberta  Wilderness  Association  who  lives 
and  works  in  Banff,  interpretation  is 
crucial  to  national  park  values  and  the  sur- 
vival of  wilderness. 

' '  Interpretation  can  reduce  fears  and  ig- 
norance and  turn  them  around  to  a  sense 
of  discovery  and  excitement,"  Mclvor 
says. 

He  puts  interpreters  in  the  front  ranks 


John  Janzen  Nature  Centre. 

Drawing  audiences  to  listen  to  that 
message  in  a  city  requires  some  very  visi- 
ble events. 

At  Halloween,  the  Great  Pumpkin 
leads  a  hunt  for  night  creatures  in  the 
woods  behind  the  centre.  Easter  brings  a 
rabbit  round-up  with  a  costumed  snow- 
shoe  hare.  Octobirdfest  gets  3000  to  4000 
Edmontonians  down  to  the  centre  to  buy 
their  winter  bird  feed  (over  14,000  kg)  in 
one  weekend.  Nearly  80,000  visitors 
reached  the  centre  last  year. 

The  river  valley  in  Edmonton  may  not 
be  a  purist's  idea  of  wilderness  but  Zelt 
says  it  may  be  all  the  wilderness  many 
visitors  will  ever  see. 


Ben  Gadd  (glasses)  and  three  park  visitors  in  Maligne  Canyon  at  the  entrance  to  the  under-ice  crawl. 


too  far  into  the  wilderness  alone  but  they 
can  get  a  guide  to  take  them  and  show  them 
what  it  really  is,"  says  Gadd. 

' '  Being  in  the  mountains  with  someone 
who  knows  them  well  is  not  just  recrea- 
tion —  it  goes  right  to  the  soul.  It's  basic. 
Essential.  If  you  don't  get  it  somewhere 
along  the  line,  you're  poorer  for  it." 

Lemieux  laments  the  fact  that  his 
clientelle  is  85  per  cent  foreign,  a  large  pro- 
portion European. 

"People  who  live  here  are  more  in- 
clined to  say:  'We  really  must  do  this  some 
time,'  but  the  foreigners  say:  'We'd  better 
do  it  now  or  never'." 

He  says  his  attitude  toward  national 
parks  and  wilderness  preservation  have 
changed  since  he  went  freelance. 


of  the  struggle  for  the  support  of  the  public 
in  conserving  nature. 

' '  It  seems  to  me  the  mandate  of  national 
parks  is  abundantly  clear  —  it  says  that 
preservation  is  part  of  our  traditional 
values.  If  an  interpreter  isn't  prepared  to 
articulate  the  values  represented  in  na- 
tional parks,  then  he  isn't  worth  a  damn.' ' 

Equally  strong  feelings  are  held  at  the 
opposite  end  of  the  park  spectrum. 

"We'd  like  to  see  the  natural  environ- 
ment preserved  and  to  do  that  we  need  to 
help  people  understand  why  —  help  them 
get  some  esthetic  enjoyment  out  of  it  and 
appreciate  that  species  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding us,  are  interdependent  and  have 
a  need  for  nature,"  says  Wendy  L.  Zelt, 
Children's  Program  Co-ordinator  at  the 


If  we  are  to  understand  our  place  in  the 
natural  world  and  our  impact  on  it,  the 
river  valleys,  woodlots  and  waste  spaces 
where  nature  can  be  found  in  cities  must 
be  enlisted  to  help  tell  the  story. 

This  is  the  greatest  challenge  in  inter- 
pretation: to  tell  the  story  of  the  world 
using  your  own  back  yard  as  a  model. 

Zelt  says: '  'That's  why  we're  at  the  cen- 
tre —  all  those  volunteers  trying  to  preserve 
one  little  corner  of  this  earth  even  if  we 
have  to  go  around  dressed  like  birds  dur- 
ing Octobirdfest  to  do  it." 


Eric  Bailey  is  a  freelance  writer  specialving  in 
outdoor  and  interpretive  writing,  working  from 
Alder  Flats.  Alberta. 
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Reg  Silvester 


The  Wilderness  Theme 


Canadian  literature  is  preoccupied  with 
battles  against  nature  . . .  or  is  it? 


After  the  battle  it  took  to  establish 
the  European  idea  of  human 
order  on  the  wild  face  of  this 
country,  it's  no  wonder  that  much 
of  our  literature  has  been  of  and  about  the 
wilderness. 

Our  writers  have  portrayed  the  thrill  of 
survival  in  the  wild,  shown  the  beauty  of 
nature,  and  told  of  the  native  people  who 
lived  within  the  natural  order.  They  have 
also  told  of  people  killed  falling  from 
mountains,  freezing  in  winter,  drowning 
in  storm-whipped  lakes.  And  they  have 
made  heroes  of  farmers,  railway  builders 


and  urban  pioneers  who  pushed  back  the 
bush  and  set  themselves  up  separate  from 
nature. 

One  abiding  message  of  the  prairie 
pioneer  novels  of  Frederick  Philip  Grove 
is  that  nature  will  use  its  weapons,  erosion 
and  rot,  to  take  back  everything  taken  from 
it.  Grove  knew,  as  do  many  current  Cana- 
dian writers,  that  there  is  no  barricade  on 
earth  against  nature,  and  (hu)mankind 
cannot  build  one.  It  won't  do  to  say  this 
is  the  city  and  that  is  the  wilderness. 
Nature  will  throw  a  flood  down  the  river, 
or  spread  a  blanket  of  The  Forty  Below, 
and  say  all  of  this  is  mine. 


When  it  pushes  the  wilderness  too  far, 
humankind  puts  itself  at  risk.  A  man  such 
as  the  one  in  Dorothy  Livesay's  poem, 
"Pioneer,"  has  worked  single- mind edly, 
not  aware  of  the  wider  impact  of  his 
sod-busting. 

What  labourer  could  dream 

The  axe's  chime 

And  swiftly  builded  house 

Would  mean  a  city  in  so  brief  a  time  .  .  . 

He  sits  with  folded  hands 

And  burns  to  see 

How  he  has  ravaged  earth 

Of  her  last  stone,  her  last,  most  stubborn  tree. 
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It's  ironic,  when  considering  the  role 
of  wilderness  in  Canadian  literature,  that 
our  culture  is  built  on  the  back  of  beaten 
wilderness.  Ours  is  an  urban  culture,  and 
most  writers  are  urban  beings,  living  in  a 
style  not  possible  without  products  blasted 
from  the  wild. 

Consider  this  quote  (in  the  winter, 
1982,  issue  of  Park  News),  from  what 
George  Woodcock  tells  us  is  the  first  novel 
written  in  Canada:  "The  rigour  of  the 
climate  suspends  the  very  powers  of  the 
understanding;  what  then  must  become 
of  those  of  the  imagination?"  From  The 
History  of  Emily  Montague,  1767,  by 
Frances  Brooke.  The  rigorous  period  is 
over.  The  wilderness  has  been  beaten  to 
the  point  that  few  Canadians  ever  need  face 
it  without  the  armaments  of  modern 
technology. 

Some  writers  now  wonder  what  has 
been  lost,  speculate  upon  restoring  the  old 
balance,  contemplate  nature  taking  its 
revenge.  Imagination,  too,  can  have  its 
play,  perhaps  yielding  strategies  to  har- 
monize man  and  nature. 

Imaginative  writing  turns  on  myth, 
those  timeless  and  mystical  stories  which, 
when  applied  to  contemporary  reality,  are 
a  source  of  explanations.  Just  as  a  poet  or 
novelist  who  is  not  a  practising  Christian 
may  turn  to  the  Bible,  a  Canadian  writer, 
even  with  limited  face-to-face  knowledge 
of  the  wilderness,  may  turn  to  it  for  myth 
and  metaphor. 


The  rural  and 
wilderness  themes 
seem  to  be  shrinking  in 
Canadian  literature 


Small  press  publishers  and  editors  of 
literary  magazines  are  often  the  first  to 
know  of  trends  in  Canadian  writing. 
Caroline  Heath  is  a  former  literary  maga- 
zine editor  and  the  founder  of  Fifth  House 
of  Saskatoon,  a  young  and  thriving  literary 
press.  She  has  observed  a  move  toward 
more  imaginative  work  among  Western 
Canadian  writers,  who  have  left  behind 
stories  of  gophers  and  grain  elevators. 
"Documentary  is  the  Canadian  fetish,  and 
has  been  a  substitute  for  myth  in  Canada. 
I  think  we  are  starting  to  emerge  from  that 
at  last."  Perhaps  the  influence  of  Latin 
American  writing,  she  says,  makes  our 
wilderness,  like  the  South  American 
jungle  in  the  hands  of  Gabriel  Garcia 
Marquez  ( One  Hundred  Years  of  Solitude), 
magical. 

Another  trend  she  has  noticed  is  con- 


cern that  the  globe,  and  wilderness  with 
it,  will  be  destroyed.  This  year,  Fifth 
House  will  publish  a  science  fiction  novel 
for  young  readers  in  which  the  outcasts  of 
a  future  society  are  exiled  to  a  northern 
Manitoba  despoiled  by  acid  rain.  "I'm  get- 
ting these  themes  over  and  over  in  manu- 
scripts that  I'm  seeing  —  the  threat  of 
nuclear  disaster,  all  kinds  of  pollution  and 
destruction." 

Those  trends  aside,  she  believes  that 
writing  about  the  wilderness  is  on  the  de- 
cline. "The  rural  theme  is  shrinking,  and 
if  the  rural  theme  is  shrinking,  so  is  the 
wilderness  (theme)." 

A  few  writers  were  using  wild  nature  in 
a  symbolic  way  10  years  ago,  and  Ms. 
Heath  now  sees  a  general  trend  in  that 
direction.  Western  writers,  she  says,  "are 
still  preoccupied  with  natural  environ- 
ment more  than  urban  writers  are,  but  in 
a  different  way.  Rather  than  writing  about 
prairie,  they  have  internalized  it  and  are 
using  it  as  metaphor." 

Some  writers  are  forming  the  opinion 
that  there  is  no  wilderness  as  such,  only 
those  things  which  the  straight  lines  of  our 
culture  don't  understand  or  cannot  con- 
tain. One  of  them  is  Monty  Reid,  author 
of  four  books  of  poetry,  general  editor  of 
A  Nature  Guide  to  Alberta,  and  president 
of  the  Writers'  Guild  of  Alberta.  He  lives 
in  Drumheller,  and  makes  his  living  as  a 
writer  for  the  Tyrrell  Museum  of 
Palaeontology. 


Read  on 


Marked  by  the  Wild,  a  thematic  an- 
thology of  Canadian  literature,  is  pro- 
bably the  best  place  to  start  reading 
more  about  the  impact  of  wilderness  on 
Canadian  literature. 

The  anthology,  published  by 
McClelland  and  Stewart,  was  edited  by- 
Bruce  Litteljohn  and  Jon  Pearce. 
Litteljohn,  who  teaches  history  at  Up- 
per Canada  College  in  Toronto,  says 
there  are  a  lot  of  people  who  appreciate 
landscape  art,  "but  they  never  take  it 
the  extra  step  and  say  look,  what  these 
guys  are  doing  is  celebrating  something 
that  is  fast  disappearing  and  we'd  bet- 
ter pay  some  attention  to  what's  disap- 
pearing as  well  as  to  the  painting  or  the 
literature.  I've  hoped  that  those  who  ap- 
preciate wilderness  vicariously  through 
literature  or  whatever,  could  be  pulled 


along  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the 
wilderness  preservation  movement 
itself." 

In  the  introduction  to  the  book  the 
editors  make  a  claim  that  Litteljohn  has 
yet  to  hear  refuted.  It  is:  // there  is  one 
distinguishing  element  that  sets  Canadian 
literature  apart  from  most  other  national 
literatures,  it  is  the  influence  of  the  wild." 

The  editors  group  their  selections  of 
poems  and  prose  excerpts  accord- 
ing to  the  relationship  of  man  to  the 
wild,  first  wilderness  without  man,  then 
man  ambivalent  in  his  feelings  toward 
nature,  then  as  its  adversary,  then 
wilderness  as  benign,  man  in  accord 
with  nature,  wilderness  as  cultural  in- 
fluence and  finally  wilderness  lost. 

Park  News,  Summer  1982.  Publish- 
ed by  the  National  and  Provincial  Parks 
Association. 

Bruce  Litteljohn  recommends  this 
magazine  and  an  article  about  the 
wilderness  in  Canadian  poetry  by  Ann 
Champagne.  A  quote  from  that  article: 

The  first  Canadian  poets  to  write 


about  wilderness,  such  as  Susanna 
Moodie,  were  influenced  by  an  im- 
ported British  theory  of  aesthetics  by 
which  nature  was  categorized  into 
rigid  levels  of  relative  beauty  —  the 
"picturesque,"  "beautiful,"  and 
"sublime' '  —  based  on  qualities  like 
symmetry  and  grandeur.  Such  stan- 
dards of  formal  beauty  were  wholly 
inadequate  to  any  valuation  of  the 
wilderness,  with  its  apparent 
disorder  and  asymmetrical  lines. 
Also  in  that  issue,  an  article  about 
Canadian  literature  and  the  wilderness 
by  George  Woodcock,  who  writes: 
"The  Canadian  wilderness  has  been  a 
shifting  entity,  retreating  as  settlement 
develops,  waiting  on  the  edge  of  cultiva- 
tion, returning  when  the  marginal  lands 
are  abandoned.  Even  now,  it  can  start 
a  few  miles  from  the  centre  of  a  Cana- 
dian metropolis,  as  it  does  in  Vancouver, 
and  can  continue,  broken  only  by  rare 
highways  and  a  few  scattered  hamlets, 
indefinitely  toward  the  Arctic  Sea.  This 
combined  availability  and  threat  of  the 
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"I  suppose  we  impose 
the  idea  of  wilderness  on 
the  land.  '' 


"I  feel  uncomfortable  with  the  term 
wilderness.  There's  no  mystery  out  there 
for  me.  It's  just  something  I  live  in."  To 
him,  he  and  all  other  people  are  pan  of  the 
natural  world. 

Reid's  most  recent  book,  The  Alternate 
Guide,  uses  images,  some  from  nature, 
some  not,  that  occurred  to  him  while  he 
was  editing  the  nature  guide.  Both  books 
break  the  province  into  numbered  squares 
on  a  grid.  The  guide  describes  the  natural 
attributes  of  each  square.  In  his  "Alternate 
Guide,"  Reid  writes  a  poem  for  each 
square. 

"The  maps  and  the  information  I  had 
about  the  particular  maps,  served  as  a 
catalyst,  something  to  jog  the  memory, 
and  to  somehow  equate  my  domestic  life 
with  what  I  knew  of  the  wilderness." 

This  poem  is  titled  84E  17  12  78: 


they  have  found 

the  remains 

of  a  squashed  bird 

bones 

embedded  in  rock 
a  trace  of  feathers 

from  this  they 
postulate  the  origin 
of  flight 

I  believe  we 
come  from  monkeys 

that  birds 
are  kin  to 
reptiles 

that  memory  will  hold  your  body 

the  impression 
of  wings 

feather  in  rock 

your  hypothetical 
touch 


(The  corresponding  section  in  the 
nature  guide  (84E),  by  the  way,  is  the  map 
of  the  Chinchaga  River  area,  sparsely 
inhabited  by  man,  but  home  to  a  large  pop- 
ulation of  moose.) 

Working  in  a  town  where  urban  meets 
rural,  in  an  office  where  deer  graze  out- 
side the  window  near  hills  that  bear 


graphic  witness  to  the  wildernesses  of  the 
millennia,  Reid  is  comfortable  with 
nature,  and  feels  that  his  poetry  reflects 
his  uncomplicated  acceptance  of 
wilderness. 

"There's  a  whole  wilderness  of  time 
back  here,  and  again  that's  prevented  from 
being  just  an  abstract  notion  by  the  hills, 
by  the  very  physical  and  concrete  and  in- 
escapable presence  of  those  hills  out  there. 
.  .  .  It's  far  more  concrete  when  you  see 
from  that  brown  layer  to  the  next  layer  of 
ironstone  is  2. 5  million  years,  and  such  and 
such  animals  lived  out  there  and  you  can 
find  their  fossils." 

The  idea  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
wilderness  has  been  taken  further  by  Nor- 
man Newton,  a  novelist  and  critic  who,  in 
1975  published  an  essay  titled  "Wilder- 
ness No  Wilderness"  (Canadian  Litera- 
ture No.  63).  Among  other  titles,  his 
books  include  Fire  in  the  Raven's  Nest:  The 
Haida  of  British  Columbia.  In  his  essay,  he 
suggests  that  "up  to  now  we  have  never 
really  come  to  terms  with  the  intellectual 
history  of  our  country,  which  is  prepon- 
derantly the  intellectual  history  of  the  In- 
dians. Instead,  we  have  invented  the  idea 
of 'wilderness',  simply  to  avoid  facing  it. 
The  'wilderness'  never  existed." 

Another  provocative  idea  comes  from 
Wayland  Drew,  a  novelist  who  lives  in  the 
Muskokas,  Toronto's  northern  play- 
ground, and  has  a  keen  concern  for  the 
preservation  of  the  wilderness. 


wilderness  undoubtedly  explains  why 
almost  every  Canadian  writer  at  some 
time  feels  obliged  to  make  acknowledge- 
ment of  its  existence." 
,  And  a  remarkable  piece  by  John 

Wadland,  who  writes:  "We  have  never 
really  learned  the  true  meaning  of  adap- 
tation to  place,  and  despite  our  fascina- 
tion with  exploration,  we  have  never 
found  home." 

Survival  by  Margaret  Atwood 
One  of  Canada's  foremost  poets  and 
novelists  stirred  up  a  lot  of  discussion 
when  she  ventured  into  the  area  of 
criticism  and  suggested  that  each 
i  national  literature  has  a  core  symbol. 

For  America,  it  is  "the  frontier";  for 
England,  "The  Island";  and  for 
Canada,  "Survival." 

There  are  four  positions  taken  by 
Canadian  writers,  she  says.  Position 
one:  pretending  that  nature  is  all  good, 
all  wise,  whilst  being  eaten  alive  by  mos- 
quitos.  Position  two:  trying  to  name  a 
nature  for  which  you  have  no  ter- 
minology, struggling  to  come  to  terms. 


Still  at  the  mercy  of  the  wilderness,  and 
will  lose.  Position  three:  refusing  to  play 
victor/victim  with  nature.  Position  four: 
"man  himself  is  seen  as  part  of  the  pro- 
cess .  .  .  he  is  free  to  move  within  space 
rather  than  in  a  self-created  tank  against 
it." 

Canadian  Literature  No.  63, 
Winter  1975 

Allison  Mitcham,  in  her  article, 
asserts  that  "the  northern  wilderness 
has  become  the  dominant  Canadian 
myth."  She  believes  the  north  "stands 
out  frequently  in  contemporary  Cana- 
dian novels  as  perhaps  the  only  place  left 
.  .  .  where  man  can  yet  pursue  a  per- 
sonal dream  —  where  he  can  hope  to  be 
individual." 

The  novelists  considered  include 
Gabrielle  Roy,  Yves  Theriault,  Harold 
Horwood,  Margaret  Atwood  and  Henry 
Kreisel. 

Also  in  this  issue,  the  article  by 
Norman  Newton,  "Wilderness  No 
Wilderness,"  in  which  the  author  sug- 
gests that  "close  study  of  the  native 


tradition  makes  it  possible  to  reconcile 
international  culture  at  its  most  abstract 
and  "universalist "  with  local  culture  at 
its  most  concrete,  to  find,  so  to  speak, 
that  Parnassus  where  local  wild-flowers 
grow  and  on  whose  slopes  one  may  find 
such  homely  Canadian  animals  as 
beaver,  porcupine  and  black  bear." 
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"I  guess  the  wilderness  never  exists  in 
the  way  that  a  constellation  doesn't  exist 
in  nature.  It's  something  we  impose  on  the 
heavens,  and  I  suppose  we  impose  the  idea 
of  wilderness  on  the  land.  I'd  have  to  think 
about  that.  It  may  be  quite  right  that  it's 
something  that  we  use  to  assuage  our- 
selves, and  we  should  be  getting  past  it 
somehow." 

In  the  early '  70s ,  when  he  wrote  his  first 
novel,  The  Wabeno  Feast,  Drew  was  in- 
volved in  conservation  activities  and 
wanted  to  go  deeper  into  the  issues .  "  The 
way  for  me  to  do  that  as  a  novelist  was  of 
course  in  a  novel."  He  has  since  written 
three  science  fiction  novels  on  the  same 
theme,  and  is  beginning  another  contem- 
porary, non-SF  novel,  also  set  in  the 
Northern  Ontario  wilderness. 

The  Wabeno  Feast  is  woven  of  many 
threads,  but  the  dominant  two  involve  an 
1 8th  century  Hudson' s  Bay  clerk  heading 
into  the  wilderness  (finally  falling  prey  to 
its  charms,  but  being  tragically  unable  to 
leave  behind  cultural  baggage  that  makes 
him  chop  down  trees  and  build  a  house), 
and  a  young  contemporary  couple  pad- 
dling into  the  wilderness  along  the  same 
trail  in  retreat  after  an  ecological 
breakdown  that  has  led  to  the  collapse  of 
North  American  commerce. 

The  Wabeno  of  the  title  is  an  Ojibway 
shaman,  who  is  joined  by  his  followers  in 
feasting  and  chanting  and  dancing  in  fire. 
They  burn  themselves  until  their  skins  are 
almost  white  with  scar  tissue.  They  are 
orderly,  almost  military,  and  they  burn  up 
the  island  they  occupy.  They  foreshadow, 
from  the  1 8th  century  narrative,  the  white 
civilization  in  the  20th  century  dancing 
into  the  fire  of  ecological  collapse  and 
burning  their  global  island. 

In  this  excerpt  from  the  novel,  a  young 
man  from  a  wilderness  logging  town,  Paul, 
goes  to  Toronto  to  university,  has  dinner 
with  Malcolmson,  a  professor  who'd 
known  his  father  in  wartime.  The  pro- 
fessor is  surprised  that  the  kid  likes  the 
city: 

"Yes,  yes,  of  course  you  do."  Arms 
high,  he  sped  away  into  the  kitchen,  and 
Paul  heard  the  clink  of  glasses.  A  refrig- 
erator door  opened  and  shut,  and  an  ice 
tray  banged  in  the  sink.  "Ever  the  opti- 
mist. The  blind  optimist  like  your 
father.  No  doubt  you  would  also  have 
enjoyed  the  other  triumphs  of  progress, 
conveniently  forgotten.  Mayapan,  for 
example.  Utatlan! ' '  The  ice  tray  bang- 
ed the  sink.  "Illusions  from  their  very 
birth.  What  was  Chichen  Itza  against 
the  forest?  A  pebble!  What  was  Tikal? 
Copan?  Illusions!  Grande  illusions." 
The  ice  tray  banged.  "Remember 


Knossus  and  Tyre  and  Antioch.  Think 
of  the  Sumerian  cities,  the  lost  gardens 
of  Babylon."  BANG.  "Imagine  the 
sands  sifting  through  Persopolis, 
through  Nineveh,  through  the  halls  of 
Petra."  BANG.  "And  the  theatre,  Paul 
my  friend;  remember  their  broken 
circlets  emptied  of  comfort  —  Bosra, 
Miletus,  Ephesus  and  Pompeii."  The 
ice  tray  banged  a  final  time  and  the 
cubes  rattled  in  the  sink.  Malcolmson 
emerged  and  poured  drinks,  smiling 
genially.  "Think  of  all  of  that ,  and  then 
tell  me  that  you  have  hope  for  .  .  . 
Toronto?" 

To  the  question  of  whether  the  world 
can  ever  get  its  act  together,  Drew  said:  "I 
think  it  will  happen  inevitably.  The  only 
question  for  me  is  whether  it  will  happen 
as  an  act  of  reason  and  control  or  whether 
it  happens  out  of  our  control.  Obviously 
there's  got  to  be  natural  balances  restored. 
We  can  contribute  to  that  process  or  we  can 


work  against  it,  but  it  will  happen." 

That  attitude  is  shared  to  some  extent 
by  Rudy  Weibe,  Alberta's  author  of  epic 
novels  about  Indians,  The  Temptations  of 
Big  Bear,  and  the  Metis,  The  Scorched- 
Wood  People.  "The  land  is  still  there.  It 
is  itself,  and  it  remains,  no  matter  what. 
Now,  you  can  mess  it  up,  but  much  of  what 
it  is  remains  despite  what  men  can  do  or 
what  men  are.  And  this  sense  of  itself  is 
one  of  the  strongest  things  about  nature, 
about  wilderness." 

Wiebe  sees  Canadians  being  too  de- 


manding of  nature,  being  too  certain  that 
they  can  retain  control  over  it.  They  deny 
nature  and  pretend  to  live  in  a  palm  tree 
country. 

As  a  novelist,  Wiebe  is  an  advocate  of 
first-hand  research.  While  preparing  to 
write  The  Temptations  of  Big  Bear,  he  went 
everywhere  he  knew  the  Cree  chief  had 
been  including  to  many  parts  of  the 
prairies  which  have  changed  little  since  Big 
Bear's  time.  This  excerpt  gives  an  idea  of 
the  effect  of  that  research. 

It  is  about  Big  Bear's  last  buffalo  hunt. 
He  and  his  men  are  hunting  the  last  16 
animals: 

He  lay  against  the  ground  completely, 
and  earth  warmth  grew  in  him  and 
slowly  each  sound  and  movement  and 
colour  and  whispy  smell  of  the  living 
world  worked  in  him:  one  bull  pawed 
dust  over  himself;  an  eagle  lay  upon  the 
blue  sky;  a  wolf  studying  the  calf  twit- 
ched slightly  on  his  belly  stretched 
behing  sage;  an  ant  carried  her  egg  past 
his  nose  as  a  gopher  emerged  from  his 
burrow,  stalled,  and  then  quivered  erect 
as  he  became  aware  of  the  long  shadow 
motionless  on  the  ground  beside  him; 
grass  singing  sweetly.  Spread  there 
completely  alert  but  empty  except  of 
the  hunt,  the  total  consuming  uncons- 
cious joy  of  one  more  run  merging  with 
mus-toos-wook  given  once  more  to  the 
River  People,  at  last  before  him  again, 
sixteen  only  and  hardly  more  than  one 
belly-stretching  meal  yet  everything  for 
life  and  this  moment  that  could  ever  be 
asked,  everything  for  this  moment 
while  the  iron  road  crawled  steadily  be- 
tween him  and  where  he  was  born,  nail- 
ing another  straight  line  behind  the 
Grandmother's  straight  police  to  fence 
him  in,  square  him  in  against  the  in- 
numerable bluecoats  whose  fires  and 
patrol  hazing  kept  the  few  buffalo  south 
of  the  Missouri  beyond  where  he  could 
venture  among  Blackfeet  and  Sioux  and 
Cheyenne  and  Gros  Ventre  and  Crow, 
surrounding  them  against  the  iron 
already  nailed  down  straight  there,  de- 
vouring the  last  of  them  in  the  final 
moments  of  all  their  savage  summers.' ' 
The  native  people  had  the  sense  of  the 
lard  as  a  gift,  and  Wiebe  began  to  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  that  as  he  imagined 
Big  Bear  looking  at  these  places.  "The 
thing  that  impressed  me  most  as  I  began 
to  understand  it  is  the  thought  that  you 
don't  really  own  the  land.  You  live  on  it 
for  a  while,  but  you  disappear." 


Reg  Silvester  is  an  Edmonton  freelance  writer,  and  the 
author  of  Fish  Hooks,  a  collection  of  short  stories. 
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Helen  Corbett 


Harvesting  a  Symbol 


The  grizzly  hunt  in  Kananaskis  Country. 


Living  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  Canmore,  my 
morning  walks  occasionally 
lead  to  a  casual  encounter  with  a 
black  bear.  But  the  one  morning  I  didn't 
accompany  my  photographer  friend 
Susanne  Swibold  on  a  walk,  she  came 
upon  a  sow  grizzly  with  a  cub  in  a  re- 
claimed meadow  of  an  abandoned  strip 
mine  near  Canmore. 

As  she  headed  across  the  meadow, 
Susanne  saw  what  looked  like  a  young 
black  bear  eating  ants  out  of  a  tree  stump. 
Suddenly  a  crash  broke  the  silence,  as  if 
a  large  tree  had  been  felled.  She  took  a  few 


cautious  steps  before  another  crash 
sounded.  Obviously  it  was  not  coming 
from  the  bear  calmly  eating  away  at  the 
stump! 


The  grizzly  is  "mystery, 
suspense  and  majesty 
all  rolled  into  one" 


"Out  from  behind  a  stand  of  poplars 
came  a  huge  blond  bear,  its  coat  turning 
to  rust  at  the  bottom,"  says  Swibold.  "She 
stood  very  still  and  watched  me  frozen  in 
my  tracks  about  50  metres  from  her.  I  real- 
ized she  was  with  her  cub  and  had  warned 
me  to  leave  her  territory.  In  the  open  field, 
I  had  one  choice,  to  slowly  back  up  in  my 
tracks,  my  eyes  fixed  on  hers  as  I  left  the 
meadow.  I  felt  such  awe  and  respect  for  this 
magnificent  creature,  which  only  later  did 
I  realize  was  a  grizzly." 

For  those  of  us  who  have  had  the  rare 
experience  of  sighting  a  grizzly  in  the  wild, 
the  experience  strikes  a  chord  of  fear  and 
curiosity,  caution  and  fascination.  Their 
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Problem  bears  are  often  caught  in  culvert  traps  and  transported  to  a  distant  wilderness  area.  After  being  released  from  the  trap,  this  annoyed  girzzly 
charged  his  captors'  truck  (above  and  centre).  The  grizzly  at  right  was  tranquillized  before  being  loaded  onto  a  cargo  net  for  transfer  by  helicopter  into 
the  back  country,  while  the  bear  on  the  opposite  page  is  being  carried  by  stretcher  for  relocation  in  an  area  accessible  only  on  foot. 


daunting  size,  competition  with  man  for 
food  and  space,  and  their  shyness  in  the 
face  of  roads  and  machines,  has  reduced 
their  numbers  and  pushed  them  further 
into  remote  areas,  until  they've  come  to 
symbolize  the  wilderness  we've  lost. 

"[The  bear]  is  a  kind  of  ideogram  of 
man  in  the  wilderness,"  writes  Paul 
Shepard  and  Barry  Sanders  in  TTte  Sacred 
Paw,'''  as  though  telling  us  what  we  were 
and  perhaps  what  we  have  lost:  wily, 
smart,  strong,  fast,  agile,  independent  in 
ways  that  we  humans  left  behind  when  we 
took  up  residence  in  the  city." 

The  grizzly  is '  'mystery,  suspense  and 
majesty  all  rolled  into  one,"  says  Stephen 
Herrero,  professor  of  environmental 
science  and  biology  at  the  University  of 
Calgary,  author  of  Bear  Attacks,  and  a 
recognized  authority  on  bear  ecology  and 
behavior.  The  species  "defines  wilder- 
ness", he  says,  "living  in  areas  little  used 
by  man,  as  de  facto  it  has  to  in  order  to  sur- 
vive —  not  because  the  grizzly  is  intolerant 
of  humans,  but  because  humans  are  intol- 
erant of  grizzlies." 

As  the  grizzly  is  one  of  the  few  mam- 
mals with  the  power  to  intimidate  man,  we 
have  a  tendency  to  dwell  on  the  rare  cases 
of  human  maulings  and  death  inflicted  by 
them.  We  have  learned  to  tune  up  our 
awareness  and  caution  when  hiking 
through  the  grizzly  back  country,  watch- 
ing for  bear  scat,  footprints  or  a  stripped 
berry  bush. 

"Hikers  know  bears  live,  survive  and 
are  part  of  an  area  they  might  pass 
through,"  says  David  Reid,  president  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Ramblers  Associa- 
tion, whose  1 50  members  frequently  hike 
in  Kananaskis  Country  on  weekends. 
"Even  if  we  don't  see  one,  they  are  an  im- 
portant conceptual  part  of  the  wilderness 
experience.' ' 

But  for  the  hiker  who  has  come  uncom- 


fortably close  to  a  grizzly,  the  cattle  ran- 
cher who  has  stood  by  helplessly  as  a  griz- 
zly attacked  his  cattle,  the  doctor  who  has 
repeatedly  patched  up  mauled  bodies  or 
the  hunter  who  finds  a  grizzly  devouring 


"Many  people  in  this 
province  want  hunting, 
and  they  happen  to  be 
taxpayers,too" 


an  ungulate  carcass,  the  grizzly  may  often 
represent  a  dangerous  nuisance,  whose 
numbers  and  behavior  must  be  control- 
led. And  it  is  the  clash  of  these  two  values 

—  preservation  of  a  threatened  species  ver- 
sus the  culling  of  a  rising  wildlife  nuisance 

—  that  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  controversy 
over  Alberta  Fish  and  Wildlife's  an- 
nouncement of  a  spring  grizzly  hunt  in 
Kananaskis  Country  starting  in  1987. 

While  the  hunting  of  grizzly  bears  in 
Alberta  is  certainly  not  new,  it  was  closed 
in  the  southwest  part  of  the  province  in 
1968  due  to  declining  populations  and 
habitats.  A  spring  grizzly  bear  hunt  was 
introduced  for  the  south  in  1982  after  hun- 
ter Monty  Adams  was  killed  by  a  sow  griz- 
zly with  cubs  while  he  was  elk  hunting  in 
the  Waterton/Cardston  area.  This  hunting 
season,  issuing  a  maximum  50  licenses  per 
year,  was  intended  to  "cut  back  on  the 
population  and  make  the  grizzly  more 
human-wary,"  says  wildlife  biologist  John 
Gunson  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Division 
of  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

Another  25  licences  will  be  issued  next 
spring  in  the  Kananaskis  Country  to: 

1 .  Allow  controlled  recreational  hunting. 

2.  Harvest  surplus  bears  (Fish  and  Wild- 
life estimate  an  average  of  one  to  two  bears 
will  be  harvested  each  year). 

3.  Encourage  a  more  human-wary  popula- 
tion less  prone  to  depredations  and  human 
encounters. 

"We  have  a  mandate  to  provide  recrea- 
tional hunting  in  Alberta  where  wildlife 
populations  can  withstand  the  mortality 
associated  with  hunting,"  says  Gunson. 
"Many  people  in  this  province  want  hun- 
ting, and  they  happen  to  be  taxpayers  too. 
We'll  provide  a  nice  week  of  high  quality 
hunting  for  25  Albertans." 

He  estimates  that,  given  the  average 
hunter  success  rate  of  4-5  per  cent,  there 
will  be  only  one  or  two  grizzlies  killed. 
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Grizzly  bear  hunting  is  perhaps  one  of 
hunting's  greatest  challenges,  says  Lyle 
Fullerton,  executive  director  of  the  Alberta 
Fish  and  Game  Association. ' '  People  rare- 
ly see  a  bear  in  the  wild  in  their  lifetime; 
this  offers  a  chance  to  see  and  even  harvest 
one."  And,  he  says,  "the  scarier  the  com- 
modity, the  greater  the  demand  to  hunt  it. 
And  as  the  population  declines,  the  de- 
mand increases  to  harvest  the  grizzly." 

While  the  hunter  association  supports 
the  hunt,  Fullerton  would  like  to  see  a  bet- 
ter system  to  monitor  it.  "In  Montana,  if 
a  grizzly  is  killed,  the  hunter  has  a  48-hour 
time  frame  wherein  he  is  required  to  re- 
gister with  Fish  and  Game  so  they  don't 
exceed  the  quota  set  for  the  harvest.  By  all 
means,  if  we  are  reaching  the  quota  mark, 
this  association  would  be  the  first  to  ask 
that  the  season  be  stopped." 

Much  of  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  Kananaskis  grizzly  bear  hunt  has  to 
do  with  different  perceptions  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  species. 

' '  I  believe  there's  an  increasing  grizzly 
bear  population  in  most  parts  of  Alberta, 
including  the  south,"  saysGunson.  "This 
is  qualitative  data,  however,  not  quantita- 
tive. But  the  number  of  complaints  have 
dramatically  increased  from  hunters,  hi- 
kers, cattle  ranchers  and  our  own  people.' ' 

Harassment  complaints  in  Kananaskis 
Country,  where  hunters  have  been  charged 
by  sows,  or  hikers  forced  up  steep  cliffs, 
have  risen  from  four  in  1983,  to  seven  in 
1984  and  ten  last  year,  says  Gunson.  Sight- 
ings, "where  the  bear  was  uncomfortably 
close"  rose  from  11  in  1983/84  to  28  in 
1985/86.  "It's  only  a  matter  of  time  be- 
fore we  have  a  serious  grizzly/human  in- 
cident." 

While  Gunson  says  it  is  not  known  how 
many  grizzly  bears  are  in  the  Kananaskis, 
'  'we  have  estimated  their  population  to  lie 
between  50  to  100  animals."  That  estimate 
is  based  on  a  four- year  study  of  the  grizzly 
in  which  27  grizzlies  were  radio-collared 
in  less  than  one-fifth  of  Kananaskis  Coun- 
try. People  doing  surveys  since  then,  says 
Gunson,  have  sighted  several  grizzly  bear 
families  that  were  not  radio-collared. 

The  fact  that  Fish  and  Wildlife  is  mak- 
ing population  estimates  without  a  "pub- 
lished, acceptable  study"  concerns  biol- 
ogist Herrero. 

"There  is  every  reason  to  suspect  there 
is  not  a  population  there  that  can  be 
hunted  on  a  sustained  basis,' '  he  says. ' ' In 
fact  there  probably  is  no  population  south 
of  the  Bow  River  that  can  be  hunted  on  a 
sustained  basis." 

Herrero  estimates  that  of  the  17  griz- 
zlies known  to  have  been  killed  south  of 
the  Bow  River  in  the  past  two  to  three  years 


(by  hunting,  self  defense,  etc.)  one  must 
add  a  minimum  25  per  cent  from  poach- 
ing, bringing  the  number  killed  each  year 
to  1 1.  Adding  another  five  deaths  due  to 
natural  mortality  would  mean  an  estima- 
ted 16  grizzlies  were  dying  each  year  from 
a  variety  of  causes. 

' '  Knowing  grizzly  bear  dynamics  and 
careful  management  of  the  population,  we 
probably  can't  harvest  more  than  five  per 
cent  a  year,"  says  Herrero.  "If  60  grizzly 
bear  deaths  each  year  represented  five  per 
cent  of  the  population  south  of  the  Bow, 
then  we'd  have  a  population  of  300 
animals." 

While  Herrero  has  not  conducted  a 
population  study  of  the  area  himself,  "my 
impressions  based  on  the  areas  I've 
worked  there  lead  me  to  believe  there  are 
fewer  than  300  grizzlies  in  that  area.  The 
province's  estimates  are  tenuous  too,  and 
when  in  doubt  about  the  status  of  the  pop- 
ulation, one  should  be  conservative  regar- 


jecting  enough  bears  to  be  hunted  yet  no 
one  has  seen  the  data.  If  they've  collected 
the  information  scientifically,  they  should 
be  proud  of  it,  not  hiding  it.  And  as  far 
as  their  four-year  study  goes,  that  was 
begun  in  1980  and  cancelled  before  it  was 
completed." 

The  reason  why  bear  populations  are 
so  sensitive  to  mortality  is  because  they 
have  extremely  low  reproduction  rates 
compared  to  other  animals.  "In  10  years, 
a  female  may  produce  only  six  young," 
says  Horejsi.  "Even  if  all  of  them  survi- 
ved, that  is  a  very  slow  rate  of  reproduc- 
tion." 

The  other  major  reason  for  the  hunt  is 
based  on  the  belief  that  hunting  the  griz- 
zly will  make  it  more  wary  of  humans.  In 
Norway,  and  other  parts  of  Europe,  the 
brown  bear  has  become  nocturnal  as  a  re- 
sult of  game  management.  "We're  follow- 
ing Steve  Herrero's  conclusion  that  most 
serious  bear  incidents  have  happened  in 


ding  management  practises 

Herrero's  concerns  are  echoed  by 
biologist  Brian  Horejsi,  who  has  worked 
with  grizzly  and  black  bears  since  1979. 
"I  object  for  the  reason  that  they're  pro- 


"/  believe  there's  an 
increasing  grizzly  bear 
population  in  most 

parts  of  Alberta, 
including  the  south" 


unhunted  populations  [national  parks] 
compared  with  hunted  populations,"  says 
Gunson.  "Grizzlies  habituate  and  learn 
very  quickly.  A  hunter  broadcasts  a  certain 
amount  of  dominance  -  he  doesn't  back 
off  from  a  bear.  A  hiker  sees  a  grizzly,  gets 
off  the  trail,  runs  to  a  cliff  or  a  tree.  The 
bear's  curiosity  and  aggression  are 
heightened  by  this  behaviour." 

Herrero  considers  this  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  his  work.  "In  Alaska,  where  half 
of  the  deaths  inflicted  by  grizzlies  in  North 
America  have  occurred,  these  have  almost 
exclusively  been  in  hunted  populations 
outside  of  parks.  How  does  an  animal 
learn  by  hunting?  A  herd  animal  might 
possibly  learn  a  sense  of  fear,  but  a  soli- 
tary animal  doesn't  learn  by  being  killed. 
And  will  a  wounded  individual  become 
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more  wary,  or  potentially  more 
dangerous?" 

He  fears  that  intensive  selection  pres- 
sure over  generations  will  kill  off  the  bear's 
normal  curiositv,  and  indeed  cause  it  to 


helps  protect  sows  and  cubs  as  they  do  not 
move  away  from  the  dens  as  early  in  the 
spring  as  males  do.  Also,  it  is  an  offence 
punishable  by  a  fine  of  $1000  or  six 
months  in  jail  to  shoot  either  a  female  with 
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Wildlife  biologist  Brian  Horejsi. 


become  very  secretive  and  furtive  like  the 
European  brown  bear. 

"Is  what  we  want  a  furtive,  remnant 
population  foraging  only  at  night?"  he 
asks.  "Is  that  the  wilderness  symbol  we 
want?" 

Male  grizzly  bears  are  the  target  of  the 
hunt  (although  biologists  say  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  differentiate  sex)  to 
protect  the  female,  whose  well-being  is  vi- 
tal to  the  stability  of  the  population.  In  the 
last  three  years,  1 1  out  of  the  13  grizzlies 
killed  south  of  the  Bow  River  have  been 
males. 

In  the  south,  the  hunt  ends  mid-May, 
a  month  earlier  than  in  the  north.  This 


cubs  under  two  years  old  or  young  grizzly 
less  than  two  years  old. 

But  if  hunting  is  intended  to  control 
harassment  of  humans,  then  how  would 
a  hunt  aimed  at  the  male  population  con- 
trol the  behavior  of  dangerous  females 
with  cubs? 

"The  females  will  know  the  hunters  are 
there,  even  if  they're  not  actively  hunted," 
says  Gunson.  "I  am  convinced  hunting 
makes  bears  more  wary,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  sow  grizzly,  this  could  well  be  passed 
on  to  the  cubs." 

David  Reid  says  his  hiking  association 
has  not  heard  reports  of  maulings  or  des- 
truction of  campsites  in  the  Kananaskis  to 


warrant  a  hunt  designed  to  protect  recrea- 
tionalists.  The  Rocky  Mountain  Ramblers 
take  the  precautions  of  remaining  very 
aware  while  hiking,  hiking  in  groups, 
making  noise,  avoiding  areas  where  griz- 
zlies are  likely  to  be  found,  storing  food 
properly  and  keeping  their  membership 
educated  about  bear  behavior. 

"Being  a  biologist  myself,  unless  a  good 
assessment  of  the  population  and  carry- 
ing capacity  of  the  grizzly's  range  is  under- 
taken, I  am  not  in  favor  of  recreational 
hunting  of  this  species,"  says  Reid. 

For  the  cattle  rancher  in  the  Kananas- 
kis, the  proposed  grizzly  bear  hunt  is  a 
positive  step  in  reducing  cattle  depreda- 
tion. "Ranchers  enjoy  wildlife  as  much  as 
anybody,  that  is  until  it  becomes  a  prob- 
lem and  grows  into  a  financial  loss  when 
the  individual  is  going  through  rough 
times,"  says  Dennis  Laycraft,  manager  of 
the  Alberta  Cattle  Commission. ' '  Because 
the  grizzly  is  protected,  a  rancher  is  not 
allowed  to  take  control  measures,  so  the 
only  one  left  is  through  this  hunt." 

Herrero  points  out  that  his  own  con- 
cerns about  the  hunt  are  not  based  on  an 
anti-grizzly  bear  hunting  stance.  "This  is 
a  magnificent  trophy  animal  and  the  hunt 
should  result  in  great  recreation  and  a  lot 
of  income  -  between  $5,000  to  $10,000  if 
guided.  My  concern  is  that  the  existing 
grizzly  bear  stock  will  be  depleted  on  a 
non-sustained  yield  basis." 

Herrero  believes  that  grizzly  bear 
behavior  is  best  controlled  by  careful 
management,  like  the  pre-planning  of  the 
Kananaskis  garbage  system,  trails  and 
campground  locations,  which  were  de- 
signed around  the  grizzly's  seasonal 
habits. 

Another  major  problem  frequently 
leading  to  conflicts  between  man  and  griz- 
zly is  the  tendency  of  some  hunters  to  leave 
ungulate  carcasses,  says  Herrero. 
"Hunters  should  be  educated  to  cache 
them  in  a  safe  spot,  or  not  shoot  late  at 
night  if  they  can't  retrieve  the  carcass." 

The  controversy  generated  by  the  Kan- 
anaskis grizzly  bear  hunt  will  perhaps 
make  us  question  more  deeply  our  own 
desire  to  push  recreational  trails,  roads  and 
industry  into  remote  wilderness  areas  that 
have,  by  default,  become  the  only  domain 
left  to  the  grizzly.  As  Herrero  tellingly 
writes  in  Bear  Attacks  ,  "We  have  clearly 
demonstrated  our  ability  to  eliminate  the 
grizzly.  Today  we  are  faced  with  a  task 
more  difficult:  to  coexist  with  it." 


Helen  Corbett  is  a  freelance journalist  and 
filmmaker  I  icing  in  Canmore. 
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Gillian  Sniatynski 


A  Mountain  Man 


A  master  hunter,  naturalist  and  raconteur. 
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Andy  Russell,  mountain  man. 


Somewhere  in  the  mountains  of 
southeastern  Alberta,  there  was 
once  a  twisting  canyon  not  far 
from  the  head  of  a  creek. 
It  was  a  place  where  water  had  cut  and 
undercut  the  rock  from  the  time  of  the  last 
Ice  Age;  where  mountain  sheep  came 
down  to  drink;  where  water  leaped  from 
pools  to  falls. 

"For  some  time,  while  I  was  enjoying 
the  process  of  growing  up  in  wilderness 
country,  that  place  was  mine,"  writes 
wilderness  expert  and  advocate  Andy 
Russell,  in  his  autobiography  "Memoirs 
of  a  Mountain  Man." 


"It  was  clean  and  lovely  along  the  canyon 
floor,  with  graceful  ferns  and  other  plants 
growing  out  of  cracks  in  the  rock  among 
islands  of  ar^Uliu  where  it  bounced  from  the 
surface  of  the  pool.  It  was  a  favorite  place 
for  dippers  to  nest  —  the  water  ouzel,  a  cheer- 
ful, busy,  slate-grey  kind  of  wren  that  builds 
a  thatch-roofed  nest  where  fine  spray  plays 
over  it  day  and  night .  .  . 
"This  was  a  pristine  place,  where  sometimes 
a  mink  could  be  seen  moving  down  over  the 
stone  steps  from  pool  to  pool  like  a  brown  silk 
ribbon.  Once  a  mother  and  four  half-grown 
kits  played  and  rolled  happily  on  a  tiny  sand- 
spit  not  a  dozen  feet  from  my  toes,  completely 
unaware  of  me — proof  that  a  boy  could  learn 


to  move  like  other  wild  things  if  he  had  the 
same  joy  of  living  in  his  heart." 

Russell's  boyhood  gave  him  many 
opportunities  to  nurture  this  intimate  re- 
lationship with  wild  places  and  wild 
things. 

He  was  raised  on  a  ranch  near  Pincher 
Creek,  where  life  was '  'one  long  unending 
adventure  for  a  small  boy."  His  lifelong 
passion  for  fishing  got  its  start  there,  as  well 
as  his  love  of  the  wilderness,  the  "spirit 
of  this  rugged  land  with  its  clear,  cold 
streams  and  mirror  lakes  among  the  roll- 
ing hills." 

Until  Grade  1 1  —  thanks  largely  to  the 
ubiquitous  one-roomed  schoolhouse  —  he 
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was  never  far  away  from  it.  And  after  a  dif- 
ficult year  of  high  school  in  Lethbridge, 
"sick  of  school,  fed  up  with  being  short 
of  money,  and  most  thoroughly  disen- 
chanted with  city  life,"  he  came  home. 
' '  Never  did  the  mountains  look  so  good .' ' 
That  summer,  after  ranch  chores  were 
done,  he  would  saddle  his  horse  and  disap- 
pear over  the  hills,  exploring  new  coun- 
try, fishing,  and  hunting  small  game. 

"Sometimes  I  took  food  with  me;  more  often 
I  cooked  what  I  could  get  with  rod  or  gun  over 
the  coals  of  an  open  fire,  with  the  sun  warm- 
ing my  back  and  the  wind  playing  in  the  trees 
overhead. 

"As  time  went  on,  other  forms  of  life  came 
into  focus  more  sharply  and  I  would  spend 
hours  watching  wild  sheep  loafing  and  play- 
ing on  some  high  meadow,  or  observing  the 
birds  as  they  flew  and  fed  along  some  wild 
little  stream.  Once  most  of  a  day  was  spent 
following  a  mother  black  bear  with  two  cubs 
as  they  ranged  and  played  across  some  steep 
timberline  parks.  Without  knowing  it,  I  was 
adopting  the  movements  of  the  wild  ones, 
learning  to  move  easily  and  silently,  watching 
the  wind  to  keep  my  scent  from  them,  and, 
above  all,  learning  to  really  see  what  I  was 
looking  at." 

Russell  did  some  trapping,  and  work- 
ed with  a  threshing  crew.  But  it  was  in 
1936,  when  he  was  20,  that  he  found  the 
niche  that  was  natural  to  him.  He  went  to 
work  for  mountain  guide  and  outfitter  Bert 
Rigall  as  a  bronc-buster  and  packer.  Rigall 
became  a  mentor  and  friend  —  a  master 
hunter,  he  was  also  a  great  naturalist  and 
botanist,  with  a  sound  knowledge  of  geol- 
ogy and  natural  history  as  well. 

With  Rigall,  he  served  his  appren- 
ticeship. In  1946  (after  Rigall  suffered  a 
severe  coronary),  Russell  and  his  wife  Kay 
(Rigall's  daughter)  took  over  the  business. 

For  many  years,  there  were  some  great 
times  for  the  outfitter  and  the  hunters  who 
were  his  clients  and  friends.  But  times 
were  changing.  Timber  exploitation  and 
oil  and  gas  exploration  in  the  mountains 
meant  roads,  machines,  destruction  of 
habitat.  The  wilderness  began  to  retreat. 

"One  morning,  we  sat  our  horses,  my  wife 
and  I,  on  top  of  a  ridge  looking  down  into 
a  valley  with  a  road  torn  through  it,  trees 
ripped  out  by  the  roots  and  left  lying  dead, 
and  the  rusting  junk  of  an  abandoned  lumber 
camp  looking  like  a  sore  on  a  green  meadow. 
We  had  ridden  up  that  valley  with  a  string 
of  pack-horses  on  our  honeymoon.  Our  kids 
had  ridden  through  it  when  barely  big  enough 
to  straddle  a  horse.  As  we  watched,  a  truck 
went  by,  lifting  a  long  plume  of  dust. 
"We  rode  to  a  spot  where  we  had  known  a 


hollow  left  by  the  old  pit-dwellers,  ancient  In- 
dians who  dug  a  hole  and  roofed  it  with  a  cone 
of  poles.  Very  few  have  ever  been  located,  and 
we  respected  and  valued  this  one  as  a  sort  of 
symbol  of  a  people  who  were  first  in  this  land, 
who  used  it  and  hurt  it  not  at  all.  We  couldn't 
find  the  hollow.  A  bulldozer  blade  had  wiped 
it  out." 


As  well  as  the  wilderness  he  loved, 
Russell's  livelihood  as  a  mountain  guide 
was  also  threatened. 

'  'We  used  to  take  big  expeditions,  three 
or  four  weeks  long,  with  40  or  50  horses, 
totally  cut  off  from  civilization  for  that 
time  —  we  never  saw  a  soul,"  he  says. 


It's  through 
photography  and 
knowledge  of  bears, 
especially  grizzlies,  that 
Russell  is  perhaps 
best  known. 


"Then  things  began  to  change.  Roads 
opened  up,  and  people  got  in  where  they 
had  never  been  before.  They  didn't  walk. 
They  didn't  ride.  They  would  go  on 
wheels,  nothing  to  it." 

He  knew  that  the  expeditions  he  led 
were  no  longer  likely  to  find  the  game  they 


were  after,  and  he  couldn't  pretend 
otherwise. 

"We  were  selling  a  wilderness  ex- 
perience and  we  were  dealing  with  people 
we  had  been  with  for  many  years,  who 
were  almost  part  of  the  family,  generation 
after  generation  of  them.  And  it  just  didn't 
sit  right." 

Working  with  professional  photograph- 
ers had  been  rather  a  specialty  of  Russell's 
guiding,  and  some  of  their  expertise 
augmented  his  own  growing  proficiency 
with  a  camera.  He'd  also  been  writing  ar- 
ticles for  New  York- based  magazines  for 
several  years.  A  combination  of  wildlife 
photography  and  writing  seemed  worth  a 
try. 

And,  of  course,  the  gamble  paid  off. 
Though  his  outfitting  business  was 
reckoned  among  the  top  three  in  North 
America,  he's  become  known  to  a  much 
wider  public  for  his  films  and  books. 

With  the  switch  came  a  new  relation- 
ship to  the  wilderness  he  already  knew  so 
well.  The  sense  of  connectedness  and  har- 
mony with  his  surroundings  he'd  ex- 
perienced from  boyhood  became  even 
more  pronounced  when  he  carried  a 
camera  instead  of  a  gun. 

"Now  there  was  no  more  of  the  surreptitious 
stalking  that  we  employed  while  hunting  with 
guns.  For  I  had  learned  by  trial  and  error  that 
the  only  way  to  obtain  good  pictures  of wildlife 
was  to  approach  them  in  a  straightforward, 
honest  fashion,  with  an  open  heart.  You  had 
to  think  right,  and  move  in  a  smooth,  easy 
way  with  no  sudden  jerks  —  and  above  all, 
never  give  way  to  impatience. 
"(The  photographer)  must  muster  his  body 
and  his  mind  and  recognize  the  absolute  nec- 
essity of  a  melding  of  spirits  between  himself 
and  whatever  animals  or  birds  are  his  photo- 
graphic subjects.  He  must  learn  to  stand  or 
sit  and  wait  for  hours,  even  days,  until  what 
he  wants  to  happen,  happens.  It  is  not  any- 
thing akin  to  domination  but  rather  a  search 
for  acceptance;  a  bypassing  of  the  natural  fear 
developed  by  prey  for  the  predator. 
"It  was  not  until  I  recognized  myself  as  a 
predator  that  I  began  to  enjoy  success,  for  the 
recognition  afforded  the  means  of  overcoming 
the  breach  inherently  obvious  between  ani- 
mals and  man,  because  of  his  overbearing  and 
too  often  cruel  association  with  them  .  .  .  It 
didn't  happen  in  a  week  or  even  in  months. 
It  was  very  slow,  sometimes  to  the  point  of 
momentary  hopelessness,  but  when  the  trust 
began  to  show,  it  was  wonderful.  To  be  able 
to  walk  in  harmony  with  everything  around 
you  through  a  wild  valley  or  along  some 
craggy  mountainside,  where  brilliant  flowers 
nod  their  heads  in  a  warm  vagrant  breeze  and 
the  animals  barely  bother  to  turn  their  heads 
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/Vou'  less  active.  Russell  gets  out  to  the  "quiet,  private  places "  as  often  as  he  can. 


your  way,  is  to  know  the  indescribable  feel- 
ing of  entering  paradise. 

It's  through  photography  and  know- 
ledge of  bears,  especially  grizzlies,  that 
Russell  is  perhaps  best  known. 

In  the  film  "Grizzly  Country",  which 
he  made  with  two  of  his  sons,  he  managed 
to  explode  the  myth  of  the  vicious  preda- 
tor —  in  footage  acquired  only  after  the  trio 
left  their  guns  behind  when  filming. 

"I  won't  shoot  another  bear  as  long  as 
I  live  unless  I  absolutely  have  to,' '  he  says. 

"They  are  my  medicine  animal.  I 
mean,  I  understand  the  spirit  of  the  bear. 
I  can  think  like  a  bear,  I  can  move  like  a 
bear.  And  I  know  them  so  well  and  like 
them  so  much  that  I  won't  shoot  another 
bear  .  .  . 

"They  are  absolutely  amazing  with  me 
and  the  boys.  We  see  bear  where  nobody 
else  will  ever  seem  them  —  for  the  simple 
reason  that  they  are  aware  of  how  we  feel 
about  them." 

That  doesn't  make  him  sentimental 
about  bears,  or  about  hunting  either.  (He's 
been  quoted  as  giving  qualified  support 


to  some  hunting  of  grizzlies  in  Kananaskis 
park,  for  example.) 

He's  realistic,  too,  about  the  resource 
development  that  has  so  altered  the  moun- 
tain wilderness. 

"I  can't  really  afford  to  be  too  tough  on 
the  oil  companies,"  he  says. 


"/  won't  shoot  another 
bear  as  long  as  I  live 
unless  I  absolutely 
have  to" 


"After  all,  I  own  oil  stock,  and  on  top 
of  that  I  own  a  vehicle  that  I  use  the  pro- 
duct in  every  day  and  I  live  in  a  house  that 
uses  the  product  every  day." 

But  he  does  deplore  the  greed,  haste 
and  carelessness  that  has  often  accom- 
panied development.  And  he  feels  it's  not 


enough  simply  to  preserve  the  wilderness 
as  parks,  because  too  many  people  can 
spoil  parks  too. 

"We  have  to  preserve  other  places 
besides  parks,  and  look  after  natural 
resources  in  a  way  that  does  not  do  dam- 
age as  far  as  wilderness  experience  is 
concerned. 

"We  can  take  timber,  and  we  can  take 
oil,  we  can  take  anything  we  want  from  the 
mountains  in  most  places.  If  we  do  it  right 
it  will  make  a  minimal  impact  on  the 
overall  picture." 

As  a  champion  of  the  environment  — 
against  water  diversion,  clear-cutting 
timber,  industrial  instrusion  into  the 
parks,  for  example  —  he  has  been  in  some 
grand  fights. 

Now,  he  prefers  to  exert  his  influence 
through  his  writing.  His  current  project 
is  a  book  (due  to  be  published  in  1987) 
about  the  Oldman  River.  It's  a  long  look 
back  in  time  to  examine  all  the  social, 
physical,  climatic  and  other  factors  in- 
volved in  the  formation  of  the  river. 

Strongly  opposed  to  plans  for  dam- 
ming the  river,  he  wants  to  show  how  lit- 
tle it  would  take  to  wipe  out  the  "natural 
blessing"  that  took  so  long  to  form. 

Dams  silt  up,  he  says,  "especially  when 
you  go  up  into  the  headwaters  and  clear- 
cut  the  timber." 

"This  time,  when  they  do  it,  they  are 
going  to  know  exactly  what  they  have 
done." 

The  man  who  1 2  years  ago  took  three 
months  and  walked  from  Jasper  to 
Waterton  is  less  active  and  more  reflective 
now. '  'As  your  legs  slow  up,' '  he  says, '  'you 
do  more  careful  looking." 

He  gets  out  to  quiet,  private  places  as 
often  as  he  can.  There's  a  tepee  pitched  on 
a  meadow  on  the  ranch  where  he  now  lives 
near  Turner  Valley. 

People  have  a  spiritual  connection  to 
the  environment  that  can't  be  overlooked, 
he  says. ' '  If  you  do,  you  are  in  big  trouble.' ' 

Without  wilderness,  "we  will  recede 
into  a  society  of  vegetables."  People  who 
ask,  "Who  needs  it?"  really  don't  know 
what  they  are  missing. 

"They  exist,  but  that's  all.  They  lose 
all  their  sense  of  perspective  and  their 
sense  of  their  own  ultimate  beginnings. 

'  'Aldo  Leopold  says,  'Thank  God  I  am 
not  a  child  today  that  has  to  grow  up 
without  benefit  of  the  wilderness.'  " 

Quotes  from  "Memoirs  of  a  Mountain 
Man"  by  Andy  Russell. 
Macmillan,  Toronto,  1984. 

Gillian  Sniatunski  is  a  freelance  writer  and 
editor  living  in  Diayton  Valley. 
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Environmental  Advice 

The  10th  annual  assembly  of  the  Cana- 
dian Environmental  Advisory  Councils 
will  be  held  in  Edmonton  September 
24-26.  Among  the  topics  will  be  the  World 
Conservation  Strategy  and  the  environ- 
mental implications  of  free  trade.  Dr.  Dix- 
on Thompson  of  the  Faculty  of  Environ- 
mental Design  at  the  University  of  Calgary 
will  be  presenting  a  paper  and  leading  a 
discussion  on  the  free  trade  issue  on  Sep- 
tember 24.  Space  may  be  limited,  but 
anyone  wishing  to  attend  all  or  part  of  the 
conference  should  contact  the  ECA. 

The  public  advisory  committees  of  the 
Environment  Council  of  Alberta  will  re- 
sume regular  meetings  in  September. 
These  committees  are:  the  Public  Envi- 
ronmental Advisory  Committee  (which 
consists  of  six  subcommittees:  renewable 
resources,  energy  and  non-renewable  re- 
sources, pollution,  urban  environment, 
rural  environment,  and  environmental 
protection);  Environmental  Education 
Advisory  Committee;  and  the  Science  Ad- 
visory Committees.  These  meetings  are  all 
open  to  the  public.  Contact  the  ECA  for 
information  on  membership  or  a  schedule 
of  meetings: 

The  Environment  Council  of  Alberta, 
8th  Floor,  Weber  Centre,  5555  Calgary 
Trail  Southbound,  Edmonton,  Alberta 
T6H  5P9  (427-5792). 

Legal  Aids 

Conservation  Kit:  A  Legal  Guide  to  Pri- 
vate Conservancy  will  be  available  before 
mid- October  from  the  Environmental 
Law  Centre.  This  kit  provides  information 
and  guidance  in  layman's  language  on  the 
legal  issues  which  arise  when  non-govern- 
ment organizations  set  out  to  preserve  land 
for  conservation  purposes. 


Available  now  from  the  centre  is  Under- 
ground Storage  Tanks:  a  Legal  Review.  This 
book  is  a  comprehensive  summary  of  all 
provincial  and  territorial  legislation  gov- 
erning underground  gasoline  storage 
tanks.  Also  available  is  an  appendix  of  all 
relevant  statutes,  regulations  and 
guidelines. 

For  further  information  about  either  of 
these  publications,  contact  the  Environ- 
mental Law  Centre,  202-10110  -  124 
Street,  Edmonton  T5N  1P6,  call 
482-4891. 

Development 

vs.  The  Environment 

The  Community  Planning  Association 
of  Alberta's  annual  conference,  to  be  held 
in  Calgary  September  29-30,  will  be  on  the 
topic  of  Development  vs.  the  Environment. 

Discussion  topics  will  include:  the  loca- 
tion of  industrial  parks;  private  sector 
views  on  the  regulation  of  development; 
public  input  into  issues  of  the  environment 
and  development;  the  selling  of  Crown 
land;  the  costs  and  benefits  of  municipal 
and  provincial  parks;  and  tourism  and  the 
environment  —  a  burden  or  a  blessing? 

For  further  information,  contact  the 
Community  Planning  Association  of  Al- 
berta, 115-2003  McKnight  Blvd.  N.E., 
Calgary  T2E  6L2. 

networking 

The  Alberta  Environment  —  Alberta 
Environmental  Network  annual  meeting 
will  be  held  in  Barrhead  Friday,  Nov.  21. 


Environment  Minister  Ken  Kowalski  and 
department  staff  will  be  meeting  with  the 
network,  which  includes  representatives 
of  environmental  interest  groups  through- 
out the  province.  For  further  information 
contact  John  Shires,  head  of  Alberta  En- 
vironment's Communitv  Affairs  Branch, 
427-6225. 

Crown  Timber 

The  latest  publication  of  the  Canadian 
Institute  of  Resources  Law  is  Crown  Tim- 
ber Rights  in  Alberta  by  University  of 
Calgary  law  professor  N.D  Bankes.  It  is 
available  ($15.  plus  $3  handling)  from  the 
CIRRL,  c/o  The  Faculty  of  Law,  Univers- 
ity of  Calgary,  Calgary,  Alberta  T2N 1 N4. 

Cough,  Cough 

Alberta  homeowners  concerned  about 
indoor  air  quality  will  find  helpful  infor- 
mation in  Ventilating  Your  Home,  the  latest 
in  the  Alberta  Energy  $avers  how-to  booklet 
series.  It  summarizes  technical  informa- 
tion homeowners  need  to  identify  and 
remedy  existing  or  potential  problems  in 
the  ventilation  of  well-sealed  houses. 

The  booklets  (over  260,000  distributed 
last  year)  are  available  free  at  hardware  and 
building  supplv  stores  or  contact 
ENERGY  MATTERS:  Dial  0  and  ask  for 
Zenith  22339. 

Note  to  Librarians 

The  summer,  1986,  issue  of  Environ- 
ment Views  was  labelled  incorrectly.  It 
should  have  been  Volume  nine,  Number 
two.  Our  apologies  for  any  filing  problems 
this  may  have  caused  you. 


If  you  have  a  short  news  item  of 
province-wide  interest  you'd  like 
to  contribute  to  Environment 
Update,  please  send  it  to  the  edi- 
tor at  the  address  on  the  Contents 
page.  The  editor  reserves  the 
right  to  select  and  edit  the  items. 
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